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Preface 


UNDER date of May 12, 1927, President W. L. Bryan wrote to me 
emphasizing the importance of the whole question of the establishment 
of junior colleges and of the consequent necessity of our making at 
Indiana University a thorogoing study of this problem. He asked 
whether or not any of the men in the School of Education would be in 
a position to assist in collecting and organizing data related to this 
problem. I began immediately to make some investigations in this 
field and soon discovered that the problem was a large one and that 
more than one person would have to work on it. At that time I asked 
Dr. I. Owen Foster if he would be willing to help out in the study of 
this problem. He was glad to do so. Later on, upon the return of Dr. 
Harold F. Clark and Dr. Willard W. Patty to the University, they, also, 
consented to help, and Mr. Leo M. Chamberlain, assistant to the Director 
of the Bureau of Coédperative Research, has given a portion of his time 
to this work. The result of the preliminary study of this committee 
is published in this number of the Bulletin of the School of Education. 
These four men gave liberally of their time even when they were carry- 
ing full teaching and research loads. The results of their study repre- 
sent a very worthwhile contribution to the junior college field, and 
furnish a valuable background upon which to make further studies in 
an effort to determine the real needs in this field in the state of Indiana 
and to develop an adequate program of junior colleges to meet these 
needs. 


Director, Bureau of Coéperative Research. 
































Some Phases of the Junior College Movement 





PART I 


RESULTS OF A QUESTIONNAIRE INVESTIGATION 
RELATIVE TO THE EXTENT AND TREND OF 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 





I. OWEN FosTER, Assistant Professor of Education 





1. What were the purposes of this investigation ? 

EARLY in the summer of 1927 questionnaires were sent to 
all of the state universities, to the most important state col- 
leges, to the state departments of public instruction, and to 
the various educational associations and church organizations 
that seemed likely to have junior college relationships, in 
order: first, to determine the extent and trend of the move- 
ment in the United States; second, to ascertain the attitude 
of these various agencies towards the movement; third, to 
obtain a list of junior colleges now in existence; fourth, to 
learn the academic standards attained; and fifth, to learn to 
what extent the work done in these institutions is recognized 
by the standard colleges and universities. 


2. What information was asked for? 


The following questions were asked and suggestions for re- 
ply were made to the various state departments of public in- 
struction. These questions are for the most part identical 
with those used by Floyd M. McDowell in “The Junior Col- 
lege,” U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 35. 

1. Has the state department accredited any junior colleges? 
(If so, will you kindly send us a copy of the terms and 


standards of accrediting, and a list of institutions so ac- 
credited?) 


2—43065 (9) 
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2. Has any legislation been enacted in your state on the sub- 
ject of the junior college? (If so, will you please send us 
a copy of the law?) 

3. If you have institutions in your state operating as junior 
colleges, but not accredited by the state department, will 
you send us a list of the same? 

4. Additional information regarding the junior college move- 
ment in your state will be appreciated. 


A somewhat similar questionnaire was sent to each of the 
state universities including branches of the same institutions 
or separate institutions of first-class standing, and also to a 
representative group of high-grade private universities and 
colleges. These questions were asked: 

1. Has your institution given official recognition to institu- 
tions classified as junior colleges? (If so, will you kindly 
send us a copy of the terms and standards of accrediting 
junior colleges, with a list of the names and addresses of 
such accredited institutions?) 

2. Does your institution grant advanced credit to students 
who have done postgraduate work in high schools, the 
names of which do not appear in the list of accredited 
junior colleges? (If so, will you kindly furnish us with 
a list of such high schools, and an account of the conditions 
under which such credit is granted?) 

3. Additional information regarding the attitude of your in- 
stitution toward the junior college movement will be 
appreciated. 


A third similar questionnaire was sent to each of the 
standard religious and educational organizations listed in the 
Educational Directory of the Bureau of Education for the 
current year. These questions were asked: 

1. Has your association given official recognition to any in- 
stitutions classified as junior colleges? (If so, will you 
kindly send us a copy of the terms and standards of ac- 
crediting junior colleges, with a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of such accredited institutions?) 

2. If standards for accrediting junior colleges have not been 
adopted, is such action now being contemplated? 

3. Additional information regarding the attitude of your 
association toward the junior college movement will be ap- 
preciated. 
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3. To what extent were replies received? 


Replies were received from all of the state departments 
except from those of Arkansas, Illinois, and Louisiana. 
Returns came from 52 state institutions and from 35 private 
colleges and universities. There were 9 educational associa- 
tions and 28 religious boards of education or related agencies 
which returned the questionnaires. Many of the state super- 
intendents, registrars, and secretaries of these respective 
groups wrote personal letters giving considerable additional 
information, the most important points of which are analyzed 
in the following pages along with the definite replies to the 
questionnaires. 


4. What states have junior college laws? 


This question was asked the various state departments. 
Replies were received from 42 states. Of these the 12 that 
answered in the affirmative were Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, and Pennsylvania. The 6 state 
departments which did not answer this specific question were 
Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
North Dakota. 


5. What state departments have accredited junior colleges? 

Of the 45 replies to this question that were received, 20 
state departments indicated that they had given official recog- 
nition to junior.colleges. These states were Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. It is possible that some of the 
state departments interpreted the word “accredited” to mean 
a relationship whereby they accept work done in junior col- 
leges from other states as meeting their requirements for 
teachers’ certificates or licenses. There were 3 more states 
which specifically said that junior colleges were accredited 
for this purpose. Only 4 of the 20 state departments had 
adopted separate standards whereas 7 left the function of 
accrediting to their respective state universities. Replies 
from 22 departments stated that they did not accredit junior 
colleges. The replies to this question, therefore, showed that 
to a greater or less extent junior colleges were definitely 
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recognized or accredited by approximately half of the state 
departments of our country. 


6. What are the standards for recognition adopted by the 
state departments that recognize junior colleges? 


The states that returned copies of their standards were 
Delaware, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and 
Virginia. Replies from 10 state departments definitely stated 
that they had no separate standards but in separate letters 
indicated that they accepted the rules laid down by certain 
accrediting associations. For example, the state department 
of West Virginia stated that the North Central ‘Association’s 
standards were accepted there, while the reply of Virginia 
asserted that the standards of the Association of Junior Col- 
leges were accepted as its guide. The state department of 
California pointed out that junior colleges in that state were 
accredited by the University of California, and that of South 
Dakota that the university of that state passed upon the ac- 
crediting of all institutions of learning above secondary 
schools. 


7. How many institutions are known to be operating as 
junior colleges and are not accredited by the state depart- 
ments ? 

Replies from 9 state departments reported the existence of 
junior colleges that were not accredited by them. The follow- 
ing schools were listed: 

Alabama— 
Marion, Marion Institute 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard College 
California'— 
Arcata, Humboldt State Teachers’ College 
Azusa, Citrus Union Junior College 
Bakersfield, Kern County Junior College 
Brawley, Junior College 
Chico, State Teachers’ College 
Colton, Junior College 
El Centro, El Centro Junior College 
Eureka, Junior College 


The list from this state is large, due to the fact that the state department does 
not accredit any junior colleges. This is done by the state university. 

















| 
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Fresno, State Teachers’ College 
Fullerton, Fullerton Union Junior College 
Hollister, Hollister Junior College 
Hollister, San Benito Junior College 
Kentfield, Junior College 
Modesto, Junior College 
Ontario, Junior College 
Pasadena, Junior College 
Pomona, Junior College 
Reedley, Junior College 
Riverside, Junior College 
Sacramento, Junior College 
Salinas, Junior College 
San Diego, State Teachers’ College 
San José, State Teachers’ College 
San Mateo, San Mateo Union Junior College 
Santa Ana, Junior College 
Santa Barbara, State Teachers’ College 
Santa Maria, Junior College 
Santa Rosa, Junior College 
Susanville, Junior College 
Taft, Junior College 
Ventura, Junior College 
Visalia, Junior College 
Connecticut— 
Bridgeport, Junior College 
lowa— 
Creston, Junior College 
Sheldon, Junior College 
Sioux City, Normal College 
Sioux City, Trinity College 
Waverly, Wartburg Junior College 
Webster City, Junior College 
Kansas*— 
Hutchinson, Bresse College 
Hays, Hays Catholic College 
Quindaro, Western University 
Winfield, St. John College 


2It is interesting to note that in this state alone there are 8 public and 11 private 
junior colleges that are unable to meet the minimum and very liberal standards of the 
North Central Association. As a matter of fact this standardizing agency accredits 
not a single one of these 19 junior colleges. 
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Maine— 
Houlton, Ricker Classical Institute 
Portland, Westbrook Seminary 
Sanford, Wasson Institute 
Maryland— 
Baltimore, Polytechnic Institute 
Forest Glen, National Park Seminary 
New Windsor, Blue Ridge College 
Massachusetts— 
Springfield, Junior College 
Michigan— 
Highland Park, Junior College 
Muskegon, Junior College 
Flint, Junior College 
Ohio— 
Cincinnati, Glendale College 
Urbana, Urbana University 
Oklahoma— 
Claremore, Oklahoma Military Academy 
Cordell, Christian College 
Durant, Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls. 
Wilburton, School of Mines and Metallurgy 
Tennessee— 
Columbia, Columbia Institute 
Madison, Nashville Agricultural Normal Institute 
Madisonville, Hiwassee College 


8. What is the attitude of the various state departments 
relative to the junior college movement? 

An analysis of the letters sent by the various state depart- 
ments indicated that on the whole they were sympathetic 
towards the junior college movement. The sentiment ranged 
all the way from a statement of a “growing need for junior 
colleges, state department in sympathy” received from Maine 
to the reply from New Jersey that there was “no interest in 
this state.” One letter indicated that the problem had not 
reached the East to any marked degree, altho the chief school 
official of Pennsylvania stated that the junior colleges were 
“developing as a branch institution of already accredited 
institutions.” 
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9. What state universities or leading state colleges have 
given official recognition to institutions classified as junior 
colleges? 

The replies to this question indicated that public institu- 
tions in 30 states had given official recognition to the junior 
college. To this question the state universities of Georgia, 
Indiana,* Louisiana, and Massachusetts did not reply. 
Answers to the same question received from 36 private uni- 
versities, on the other hand, indicated that of these 4 states 
the schools of Massachusetts alone did not give official recog- 
nition to junior colleges. Of the 50 state institutions reply- 
ing to this question only 18 indicated that no official recogni- 
tion was given; whereas 32 answered affirmatively. Reports 
from 13 schools contained lists of recognized junior colleges, 


whereas 17 replied that they treat each case upon its indi- 
vidual merit. 


10. What state universities sent standards for analysis? 

The state universities of Alabama, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, ,Utah, Wyoming, the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and Michigan State College sent tentative 
standards. An analysis of these is made in Part II. The 
universities of Michigan, Montana, and North Dakota indi- 
cated that they accepted the standards of the North Central 
Association, while the University of Alabama stated that the 
standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States furnished its criteria. 


11. What state institutions grant advanced credit to stu- 
dents who have done postgraduate work in high school? 

An affirmative reply to this question was received from the 
following state universities: Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyoming. Of 


the 50 institutions replying to this question 41 do not grant 
such credit. 


12. What standards govern the granting of advanced 
credit for surplus high school work? 


3Indiana University has not accredited any junior colleges. Students from these 
institutions are accepted upon the principle of individual merit. 
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Credit is granted in the 9 state universities listed above 
as follows: 

Idaho: Advanced credit is given to graduates of accredited 
high schools, if the work represents an excess above the 
16 units of entrance credit required, if the subject is 
elementary languages, mechanical drawing and shop 
practice, and if the applicant passes a_ satisfactory 
examination. 

Iowa: Surplus high school credits may be applied toward 
advanced standing if the credits presented are in excess 
of the 16 units required for entrance, if these credits have 
been earned subsequent to meeting all high school gradua- 
tion requirements, if they are subjects in which the Uni- 
versity of lowa gives courses, and if the student passed 
an examination subsequent to the granting of his petition. 

Michigan: Upon the basis of an examination for advanced 
credit, one year of high school work will be counted as 
1 semester of college work. 

Mississippi: “We allow 1 unit to be converted into 6 semes- 
ter hours of college credit in some cases, if there is an 
excess of 1 unit above the admission requirements.” 

Nebraska: An examination will be given upon elective work 
not to exceed 9 hours in chemistry, Greek, mechanical 
drawing, solid geometry, and third- and fourth-year 
English. 

Nevada: This school indicated that advanced credit was 
granted, but sent no list of schools or standards of ac- 
ceptance. 

Oklahoma: An examination on work done after graduation 
and credit for only half of the time spent is allowed by 
examination. 

Texas: Credit is given only in approved junior colleges con- 
nected with high schools. 

Wyoming: This university grants 36 hours of credit for the 
fifth year of normal training when work for a rural 
diploma is completed. 


13. What is the general attitude of the state institutions 
relative to the junior college movement? 

A number of state institutions indicated a favorable attitude 
toward the junior colleges. The University of Colorado 
reported that it looked with favor on junior colleges, but 
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believed that they should be supported locally. The University 
of Kansas also reported a favorable attitude, and the University 
of Texas added, “We are codperating in their development 
and trying to help them get born in the right place and in a 
healthy condition.” There was no adverse reply relative to 
attitude altho the universities of Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, and North Dakota stated that as yet this type of 
institution had not become a problem for them. 


14. What private institutions of high standing have given 
recognition to junior colleges? 

The institutions that gave affirmative replies to this ques- 
tion were Baylor University, Beloit College, the University 
of Chicago, Creighton University, Dartmouth College, Drake 
University, Duke University, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Miami University, Northwestern University, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Tulane University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Wittenburg College. The 11 institutions that 
save a negative reply were Bowdoin College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Columbia University, Harvard University, 
New York University, Notre Dame University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, The University of Chattanooga, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and Yale University. 


15. What standards do the private institutions accept as a 
basis for accrediting ? 

Data were received from 27 schools of this type. Of these, 
10 designated standard lists which they used, 5 schools indi- 
cated that they accepted the North Central Association’s 
standards, whereas 2 accepted the standards of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Drake stated that it had accepted the standards of the Uni- 
versity of lowa. Reports from 8 institutions stated that they 
considered each school on its individual merit, whereas 6 
reported no official recognition. 


16. What private institutions of first rank grant advanced 
credit to students who have done postgraduate work in the 
high schools? 


The University of Chicago, Drake University, Johns 
Wopkins University, and Northwestern University answered 
this question affirmatively. There were 21 colleges which 
replied emphatically in the negative. 

3—43065 
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17.. Upon what conditions do these institutions give ad- 
vanced standing for extra high school work? 

The University of Chicago gives advanced standing for extra 
high school work when it comports with the program of the 
junior colleges of the university. If this had been done upon 
the advice of the Dean the amount of credit is in accordance 
with the average grade made during the first 2 quarters of 
college work and ranges from nothing for a grade of C to one 
major for each half-unit if the grade B— or above. Drake 
gives college credit for extra high school work if the number 
of secondary school units offered is in excess of 16 and if 
a satisfactory examination is passed during the first semester. 
Johns Hopkins recognizes work done only by graduates of 
course A of the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute for advanced 
standing in the School of Engineering. This school is “really 
a one-year junior college.’”’” Northwestern University sent 
no standards or list of schools with its affirmative answer. 


18. What is the attitude of private colleges and univer- 
sities toward the junior college movement? 

The private colleges seem to be even more sympathetic and 
favorable to the junior college movement than the public uni- 
versities. In certain instances this may be due to the fact 
that the smaller schools of their own denominations have op- 
portunities as junior colleges which they cannot meet in any 
way as senior colleges and therefore would become feeders 
to the senior colleges. On the other hand, denominational 
sympathy may have prompted certain replies. On the whole, 
however, it is assumed that the favorable replies come largely 
as a part of a great educational movement. 


19. To what extent have educational and religious associa- 
tions given official recognition to junior colleges? 

Of the 26 associations that answered this question, 18 gave 
an affirmative reply, whereas 9 answered in the negative. 
Among those of the affirmative were the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, the American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, the General Education Board of the 
Church of the Brethren, the Board of Education of the 
Church of the United Brethren, the Congregational Educa- 
tional Society, the Board of Education of the Disciples of 
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Christ, the Educational Association of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the Department of Education of the General Con- 
ference of the Christian Church, the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America Southern, the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South, and the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. The Associations that 
answered in the negative were the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of the Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, the Board of Education of the General 
Conference of the Mennonities of North America, the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Board of Education of the Reformed Church in America, the 
Seventh Day Baptist Educational Society, the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Society of Friends, and the Board of Education 
of the General Conference of the Society of Friends. 

One of the outstanding facts noticeable as the result of this 
question is that junior colleges are recognized by approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the associations that answered. . This 
institution is recognized by all except 2 of the public associa- 
tions. The reason why the Association of American Colleges 
has not recognized the junior college, as expressed by its sec- 
retary, Robert L. Kelly, is, “Since the junior colleges have an 
association of their own, the A.A.C. has not gone into that 
field.” Inasmuch as few junior colleges exist in the middle 
states and Maryland, the regional association comprising those 
states has had little reason for recognition, altho it is con- 
sidering the matter. 

Since most of the associations listed are of national im- 
portance or at least include several of the states, the extent 
of recognition may not be as great as the frequency indi- 
cates; however, it is indicative of the importance of the 
movement. 


20. What standards have the various associations set up 
for the recognition of junior colleges? 
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Of the 26 associations replying to this question 15 indicated 
the standards which they used. Reports from 4 definitely 
stated that they had adopted the standards of the North 
Central Association. Others sent standards which are 
analyzed in Part II. Of these associations, 11 definitely 
stated that no standards had been adopted or that the stand- 
ards were not available. 


21. How many private associations are contemplating the 
adoption of standards? 

Affirmative answers to this question came from 3 associa- 
tions, namely, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, and the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. The 9 associations replying in 
the negative were: the Association of American Colleges, the 
General Education Board of the Church of the Brethren, the 
Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ, the Department 
of Education of the General Convention of the Christian 
Church, the Board of Education of the Mennonites of North 
America, the Methodist Protestant Church, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Reformed Church in America, and the Educa- 
tional Society of the Seventh Day Baptists. 


22. What is the attitude of the various associations toward 
the junior college? 

The attitude of the Association of American Colleges was 
stated above. Dr. Kelly’s statement implied that the associa- 
tion was not unfavorable to the junior college movement but 
that he did not feel that the recognition of junior colleges came 
within the jurisdiction of this association. Only 1 association 
voiced a direct opposition to the junior college. It came from 
the Board of Education of the United Brethren in Christ. This 
agency stated, “We are not favorable to the junior college 
movement, and it is our hope in the near future to have only 
standard colleges.” A somewhat similar attitude was ex- 
pressed by the Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ. 
It stated, “Very little enthusiasm for the junior college is 
felt in our group.” The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland looks “with favor” 
upon the junior college movement. The Educational Associa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church recognizes “the need 
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of junior colleges in certain localities” and believes “they will 
increase in number.” The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States expressed a “sympathetic appreciation of the worth of 
a good junior college.”’” There were 3 other agencies which ex- 
pressed a friendliness toward the movement. 


23. What evidence is shown relative to the tendency of 
junior colleges to remain such? 

Students of the junior college movement know that a large 
number of junior colleges for various reasons cease to exist 
and others become standard colleges. The questionnaire study 
reported here corroborates this statement of tendency. The 
Board of Education of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ asserted that “it is our hope in the near future to 
have only standard colleges.” The Methodist Protestant 
Church in referring to its junior college asserted, “We intend 
in time to raise the standards that it may be recognized as 
a senior college.” 

Some further light is thrown on this question as the result 
of partial returns from another questionnaire which this com- 
mittee is using in investigating the junior college. Of 23 
replies received from a select territory supposed to have rep- 
resentative junior colleges, statements show that 4 of these 
schools have ceased to exist, 8 have become standard four- 
year colleges, and 11 remain as junior colleges. The slight 
evidence herewith presented is indicative of what happens on 
the one hand if standards are raised or support is not ade- 
quate; or, on the other, if junior colleges obtain a greater 
number of students and larger financial support. In certain 
situations it is probable that junior colleges should eventually 
become senior colleges. However, the great difficulty arises 
from the fact that some of these are not able to wait until 
they are capable of making this transition. It seems that 
ability to meet minimum standards and sometimes ever less 
than that is the only invitation necessary for a junior college 
to attempt to do senior college work. 


24. What junior colleges are now in existence? 


The results of this questionnaire and accompanying letters 
revealed that no authentic list of junior colleges was in exist- 


“ence. The agencies replying mentioned 213 institutions. Since 


certain duplications were evident, this list was compared with 
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the list prepared by Koos‘, that of the Bureau of Education 
for the current year’, and that of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges®. A composite list was then prepared for 
each state and sent to the respective state departments and 
universities. These agencies were asked to draw a line thru 
those that had ceased to exist, to check those that had become 
four-year institutions, to indicate the correct titles and loca- 
tions, and to state the names of the respective presidents. 
The list of presidents was very incomplete and is not included 
in this report. Probably a few junior colleges have been 
omitted and some have been listed that should not have been. 
However, due to the fact that this bulletin had to be completed 
by November 1, 1927, sufficient time was not allowed to exer- 
cise further needed checks. The list by state and city follows: 
Alabama— 

Cullman, St. Bernard College 

Daphne, State Normal School 

Florence, State Normal School 

Huntsville, Huntsville College 

Jacksonville, State Normal School 

Livingston, State Normal School 

Marion, Marion Institute 

Newton, Newton Institute 

St. Bernard, St. Bernard College 

Troy, State Normal School 

Wadley, Bethlehem College 
Arizona— 

Phoenix, Phoenix Junior College 

Thatcher, Gila Academy or Gila Junior College 
Arkansas— 

Conway, Central College 

E] Dorado, High School 

Jonesboro, Baptist College 

Jonesboro, State Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Little Rock, Little Rock High School 

Magnolia, State Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Monticello, State Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Mountain Home, Mountain Home College 

Russellville, Arkansas Polytechnic College 
” @ Kees, Lesuard V., The Junior College, Vol. Il, pp. 651-659. 


5 Educational Directory, Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 1, 1927, pp. 57-58. 
*American Association of Junior Colleges, Seventh Annual Meeting, pp. 83-84. 
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California— 
Azusa, Citrus Union Junior College 
Bakersfield, Kern County Junior College 
Belmont, Notre Dame College 
Berkeley, A-to-Zed Junior College 
Brawley, Brawley Union Junior College 
Colton, Colton Junior College 
Compton, Compton Union Junior College 
El Centro, El Centro Union Junior College 
Eureka, Eureka Junior College 
Fresno, Reedley Joint Union Junior College 
Fullerton, Fullerton Junior College 
Glendale, Glendale Union Junior College 
| Hollister, San Benito County Junior College 
Hollywood, Immaculate Heart College 
Kentfield, Marin Union Junior College 
Long Beach City, Long Beach City Junior College 
Los Angeles, Compton Junior College 
Los Angeles, Pacific Junior College 
Los Angeles, Pomona City Junior College 
Los Angeles, Westlake Junior College 
Marysville, Marysville Junior College 
Menlo Park, Menlo School for Boys 
Modesto, Modesto Junior College 
Oakland, California Concordia College 
Ontario, Chaffey Junior College 
Palo Alto, Palo Alto Junior College 
Pasadena, Pasadena City Junior College 
Pomona, Pomona Junior College 
Porterville, Porterville Junior College 
Redwood City, San Mateo Junior College 
Reedley, Reedley Junior College 
Riverside, Riverside Junior College 
Sacramento, Sacramento Junior College 
Salinas, Salinas Junior College 
San Bernardino, San Bernardino Valley Union Junior 
College 
San Luis Obispo, California Polytechnic School 
San Mateo, San Mateo Junior College 
San Rafael, San Rafael Military Academy 
Santa Ana, Santa Ana Junior College 
Santa Barbara, State Teachers’ College 
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Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa City Junior College 

Santa Rosa, Ursuline Convent 

Susanville, Lassen Union Junior College 

Taft, Taft Union Junior College 

Ventura, Ventura Junior College 

Visalia, Visalia Junior College 
Colorado— 

Denver, Colorado Woman’s College 

Grand Junction, Junior College 

Trinidad, Junior College 
Connecticut— 

Bridgeport, Junior College of Connecticut 

Thompson, Marot Junior College 
Delaware— 

Dover, State College for Colored Youth 
District of Columbia— 

Washington, Fairmont Seminary 
Florida— 

DeFuniak Springs, Palmer College 

Key West, Key West Junior College 

St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg Junior College 
Georgia— 

Athens, Lucy Cobb Institute 

Augusta, Junior College 

Cochrin, Twelfth District Junior College 

Cuthbert, Andrew College 

Douglas, Eleventh District Junior College 

McRae, South Georgia College 











Tifton, South Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical 


College 
Waleska, Reinhardt College 
Young Harris, Young L. G. Harris College 
Idaho— 


Pocatello, Southern Branch of the University of Idaho 


Rexburg, Ricks College 
Illinois— 

Aurora, Aurora College 

Bourbonnais, St. Viator College 

Carlinville, Blackburn College 

Chicago, Central Y.M.C.A. 

Chicago, Crane Junior College 





ee 
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Chicago, Lewis Institute 

Chicago, North Park Junior College 

Cicero, Morton Junior College 

Elgin, Junior College 

Elmhurst, Elmhurst College 

Elmhurst, Junior College 

Godfrey, Monticello Seminary 

Greenville, Greenville College 

Harvey, Thorton Junior College 

Joliet, Assisi Junior College 

Joliet, Junior College 

La Grange, Broadview College 

LaSalle, La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College 

Lincoln, Lincoln College 

Mount Carroll, Frances Shimer School 

River Forest, Concordia Teachers’ College 

Wilmot, Mallinckrodt College (P.O., Gross Point) 
Indiana— 

Collegeville, Saint Joseph’s College 

Fort Wayne, Concordia College 

Indianapolis, Tudor Hall 

Vincennes, Vincennes University 
lowa— 

Albia, Public Junior College 

Burlington, Junior College 

Boone, Public Junior College 

Britt, Public Junior College 

Chariton, Public Junior College 

Clarinda, Public Junior College 

Clinton, Wartburg College 

Cresco, Public Junior College 

Creston, Junior College 

Davenport, Saint Ambrose College 

Dubuque, Mount Carmel Junior College 

Estherville, Junior College 

Forest City, Waldorf College 

Fort Dodge, Junior College 

Grundy Center, Grundy Junior College 

Hopkinton, Lenox College 

Lamoni, Graceland College 

Maquoketa, Public Junior College 
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Marshalltown, Public Junior College 
Mason City, Junior College 

Osceola, Public Junior College 
Ottumwa, Saint Joseph’s Junior College 
Red Oak, Junior College 

Sheldon, Junior College 

Sioux City, Sioux City Normal 
Sioux City, Trinity 

Tipton, Public Junior College 
Washington, Public Junior College 
Waukon, Public Junior College 
Waverly, Wartburg Junior College 
Webster City, Junior College 


Kansas— 


Arkansas City, Junior College 

Atchison, Mount Saint Scholastica Junior College 
Coffeyville, Junior College 

El] Dorado, Junior College 

Fort Scott, Junior College 

Garden City, Junior College 

Haviland, Friends’ Kansas Central Bible Training School 
Hays, Hays Catholic College 

Hesston, Hesston College 

Highland, Highland College 

Hillsboro, Tabor College 

Hutchinson, Bresse College 

Independence, Junior College 

Iola, Junior College 

Kansas City, Junior College 

Kansas City, Kansas City University 
Leavenworth, Saint Mary’s College 
McPherson, Central Academy and College 
Miltonvale, Wesleyan College 

Parsons, Junior College 

Paola, Junior College 

Quindaro, Western University 

Salina, Marymount College 

Topeka, College of the Sisters of Bethany 
Winfield, Saint John’s Lutheran College 


Kentucky— 


Campbellsville, Campbellsville College 
Columbia, Lindsey-Wilson Junior College 
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Covington, Villa Madonna College 
Danville, Kentucky College for Women 
Hopkinsville, Bethel Woman’s College 
Lexington, Hamilton College for Women 
London, Sue Bennett Memorial School 
Louisville, Ursuline Sacred Heart 
Millersburg, Millersburg College 
Nazareth, Nazareth Junior College 
Owensboro, Saint Joseph’s Academy 
Pikeville, Pikeville College 
Russellville, Bethel College 
Russellville, Logan College 
Williamsburg, Cumberland College 
Louisiana 
Clinton, Silliman Institute 
Grand Coteau, Normal College of the Sacred Heart 
Hammond, Southeast Louisiana Institute 
Haynesville, High School 
Homer, High School 
Mansfield, Mansfield Female College 
New Orleans, Mount Carmel Normal College 
New Orleans, New Orleans City Normal 
New Orleans, Normal School of the Sisters of Mercy 
New Orleans, St. Alphonsus Convent 
New Orleans, Xavier University (Negro) 
Shreveport, Dodd Junior College for Women 
Shreveport, St. Vincent’s College 
Maine— 
Houlton, Ricker Classical Institute 
Portland, Westbrook Seminary = 
Sanford, Wasson Institute 
Maryland— 
Baltimore, Polytechnic Institute 
Cattonsville, Saint Charles’ College 
Forest Glen, National Park Seminary 
New Windsor, Blue Ridge College 
Massachusetts— 
Auburndale, Lasell Seminary 
Bradford, Bradford Academy 
Mount Ida, Mount Ida School for Girls 
Springfield, Junior College 
South Lancaster, Atlantic Union College 
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Michigan— 
Bay City, Junior College 
Berrien Springs, Emanuel Missionary College 
Flint, Junior College 
Grand Rapids, Junior College 
Highland Park, Junior College 
Muskegon, Junior College 
Pontiac, Junior College 
Port Huron, Junior College 
Minnesota— 
Coleraine, Itasca Junior College 
Collegeville, Saint John’s University 
Duluth, Junior College 
Ely, Junior College 
Eveleth, Junior College 
Faribault, Saint Mary’s Hall 
Fergus Falls, Park Region Luther College 
Hibbing, Junior College 
Minneapolis, Augsburg College 
Phalen Park, St. Paul, Luther Seminary 
Rochester, Junior College 
St. Paul, Concordia College 
Virginia, Junior College 
Winona, St. Mary’s College 
Mississippi— 
Clinton, Hillman College 
Gulfport, Gulf Park College 
Holly Springs, Mississippi Synodical College 
Moorhead, Sunflower Junior College 
Newton, Clark Memorial College 
Perkinston, Harrison-Stone Agricultural High School and 
Junior College 
Pontotoc, Chicasaw College 
Poplarville, Pearl River County Junior College 
Port Gibson, Port Gibson Female College 
Raymond, Hinds County Agricultural High School and 
Junior College 
Vicksburg, All Saints’ College 
Missouri— 
Albany, Palmer College 
Bolivar, Southwest Baptist Junior College 
Boonville, Kemper Junior College 
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Camden Point, Missouri Christian College 
Carthage, Ozark Wesleyan College 
Chillicothe, Chillicothe Business College 
Columbia, Christian College 
Columbia, Stephens Junior College 
Concordia, St. Paul’s College 
Flat River, Junior College of Flat River 
Fulton, Synodical Junior College 
Fulton, William Wocds Junior College 
Iberia, Iberia Academy 
Independence, Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City, Jefferson City Junior College 
Kansas City, Horner Institute 
Kansas City, Junior College of Kansas City 
Kansas City, St. Teresa College 
Kansas City, Kansas City Teachers’ College 
Kidder, Kidder Institute 
La Grange, La Grange College 
Lexington, Wentworth Military Academy 
Marble Hill, Will Mayfield Junior College 
Mexico, Hardin College 
Moberly, Moberly Junior College 
Monett, Monett Junior College 
Nevada, Cottey College 
O’Fallon, St. Mary’s Institute 
St. Joseph, Junior College 
St. Louis, Harris Teachers’ College 
St. Louis, The Principia 
St. Louis, Wilson Kindergarten School 
Trenton, Trenton Junior College 
Webster Groves, Webster Junior College 
Montana— 
Helena, Mount St. Charles College (four years in some 
courses) 
Nebraska— 
Blair, Dana College 
Hastings, Immaculate Conception Junior College 
Hebron, Junior College 
McCook, Junior College 
Seward, Concordia Teachers College 
Omaha, Mount St. Mary’s Junior College 
Wahoo, Luther College 
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New Hampshire— 
Rye, Stoneleigh School for Girls 
New Jersey— 
Asbury Park, Le Master Institute 
New Mexico— 
Roswell, New Mexico Military Institute 
New York— 
Bronxville, Sarah Lawrence College for Women 
Brooklyn, Packer Collegiate Institute 
North Chili, A. M. Chesbrough Seminary 
North Carolina— 
Buies Creek, Campbell College 
Lenoir, Davenport College 
Louisburg, Louisburg College 
Mars Hill, Mars Hill College 
Maxton, Carolina College 
Montreat, Montreat Normal 
Raleigh, Peace Institute 
Raleigh, St. Mary’s School 
Rutherford, Rutherford College 





Salemburg, Pineland School for Girls and Junior College 


Statesville, Mitchell College 
Weaverville, Weaver College 
Wingate, Wingate College 
North Dakota— 
Bottineau, North Dakota School of Forestry 
Wahpeton, North Dakota State School of Science 
Ohio— 


Glendale, Glendale College (finishing school for girls) 


Toledo, The Junior College of Toledo University 

Urbana, Urbana University and Junior College 
Oklahoma— 

Altus, Junior College 

Bartlesville, Junior College 

Bethany, Bethany Peniel College 

Claremore, Oklahoma Military Academy 

Cordell, Oklahoma Christian College 

Durant, Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls 

Lawton, Cameron State School of Agriculture 

McAlester, Junior College 

Miami, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College 
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Muskogee, Bacon College 
Okmulgee, Junior College 
Paul’s Valley, Junior College 
Smithville, Fulsum Training School 
Tishomingo, Murray State School of Agriculture 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma State Business Academy 
Warner, Connor State School of Agriculture 
Wilburton, Eastern Oklahoma College 
Oregon— 
Mt. Angel, Mt. Angel Junior College 
Portland, Columbia University 
Portland, St. Mary’s College 
Pennsylvania— 
Johnstown, Junior College 
South Dakota— 
Freeman, Freeman College 
Mitchell, Notre Dame Academy 
Wessington Springs, Wessington Springs Junior College 
Tennessee— : 
Athens, The Athens School 
Athens, Tennessee Wesleyan 
Cleveland, Centenary College 
Cookeville, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Henderson, Freed-Hardeman College 
Jackson, Lambuth College 
Madison, Nashville Agricultural and Normal Institute 
Madisonville, Hiwassee College 
Martin, Hall-Moody Junior College 
Martin, University of Tennessee Junior College 
Memphis, Le Moyne Junior College 
Morristown, Morristown Normal and Industrial College 
Nashville, David Lipscomb College 
Nashville, Trevecca College 
Nashville, Ward-Belmont School 
Pulaski, Martin College 
Rogersville, Swift Memorial College 
Texas— 
Arlington, North Texas Agricultural College 
Austin, Tillotson College 
Beaumont, South Park Junior College 
Brownsville, Brownsville Junior College 
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Clifton, Clifton College 

Cisco, Randolph Junior College 
Clarendon, Clarendon College 
Crockett, Mary Allen Seminary 
Dallas, University of Dallas 

Dallas, St. Mary’s College 

Decatur, Decatur College 

Edinburg, Edinburg Junior College 
Gainesville, Junior College 
Greeneville, Burleson College 
Greeneville, Wesley College 

Gunter, Gunter College 

Hillsboro, Hillsboro Junior College 
Houston, Houston Junior College 
Jacksonville, Jacksonville College 
Jacksonville, Lon Morris College 
Keene, Southwestern Junior College 
Kerrville, Schreiner Institute 
Marshall, College of Marshall 

Paris, Junior College 

Plainview, Wayland Baptist College 
Ranger, Ranger Junior College 
Round Rock, Trinity Junior College 
Rusk, Rusk Junior College 

San Antonio, San Antonio Junior College 
San Antonio, Westmoorland College 
Sequin, Guadalupe College 

Sherman, Carr-Burdette College 
Sherman, Kidd-Key College 
Stephenville, John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Tehuacana, Westminster College 
Temple, Temple Junior College 
Terrell, Texas Military College 
Texarkana, Texarkana Junior College 
Thorp Spring, Thorp Spring Christian College 
Tyler, Texas College 

Tyler, Tyler Junior College 

Victoria, Junior College 

Waco, Paul Quinn Junior College 
Weatherford, Weatherford College 
Wichita Falls, Junior College 
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Utah 
Cedar City, Branch Agricultural College 
Ephraim, Snow College 
Ogden, Weber Normal College 
Saint George, Dixie College 

| Salt Lake City, Latter Day Saints’ College 

Salt Lake City, Westminster College 

Virginia— 
Abingdon, Martha Washington College 
Abingdon, Stonewall Jackson College 
Blackstone, Blackstone College for Girls 
Bristol, Sullins College 
Bristol, Virginia Intermont College 
Daleville, Daleville College 
Danville, Averett College 
Dayton, Shenandoah College 
Lynchburg, Virginia Theological Seminary and College 
Marion, Marion College 
Roanoke, Virginia College 
Staunton, Mary Baldwin College 

Washington— 
Centralia, Junior College 
Lacey, St. Martin’s College 
Mount Vernon, Junior College 
Parkland, Pacific Lutheran College 
Spokane, Spokane College 

West Virginia— 
Alderson, Alderson Baptist Academy and Junior College 
Harpers Ferry, Storer College 
Keyser, Potomac State School 
Lewisburg, Greenbrier College for Women 
Montgomery, New River State School (three-year college) 
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PART II 





AN ANALYSIS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN, Assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of Coédperative Research 





CoPIEsS of standards adopted by 22' accrediting agencies 
furnish-the data from which the following analysis of junior 
college regulations has been made. There were 20 sets of 
standards at hand as a result of requests for such data, and 
the regulations of 2 additional agencies, the American 
Council on Education and the University of Michigan, were 
obtained from information supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Education*. In all, the data represent the work 
of 7 state, regional, and national educational associations; 2 
church boards of education; 9 state universities; and 4 state 
departments. No effort has been made to include standards 
written into law or those from any sources other than regu- 
lations adopted by accrediting agencies. Chart I shows the 
frequency with which 26 items appear in standards adopted 
by the 22 agencies. In the following pages answers to ques- 
tions concerning each of the 26 items will be attempted. 


1. How shall the junior college be defined? 

There are 14 copies containing items which may be classed 
as definitions of the junior college. As to amount of work, 
12 specify that a standard junior college shall offer 2 years 
of college work, and a single agency defines the junior college 
as an institution offering 1 or 2 years of college work. In 
6 cases the two-years’ work is defined as the equivalent of 
at least 60 semester hours or an equal amount in year, term, 
or quarter credits. Items which indicate the nature of the 
work to be offered together with the frequency with which 
they appear are as follows: 


'See Appendix, p. 125. 
2 Accredited Higher Institutions, U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 10. 
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Work to be equivalent in prerequisites, methods, aims, and 
thoroness to the first 2 years of work in a standard four-year 
college or university 

Work to be based upon and to continue or supplement the 
work of secondary instruction as given in any accredited 
eR ED on ct pawh ak beeennonenina 2 

May and is likely to develop a different type of curriculum 
suited to the larger and ever-changing civic, social, religious, 
and vocational needs of the entire community in which the 
college is located; this work also to be suited to the needs 


Oe en ey MIR? y n.e's 60s 0'6' Bae & dk Ree eewe ee 2 
Not to be equipped for the four-year college course leading to 
et wo. ss whee age ce, Mise aaa a ae ae 1 


Curriculum should provide for both breadth of study and con- 
centration, and should have justifiable relations to the re- 
ns MS SII, a, a8 wigs ws seehrnins herr ae LA 1 

May provide such other courses of study as will prepare stu- 
dents to continue in four-year curricula leading to other 
than A.B. degrees or completion of courses in such voca- 


tions as will meet the needs of the local community....... 1 
A public school providing 1 or more two-year courses beyond 
AS oa sais ude inte ol 6 hes» amb acaaatineae a 1 


2. What entrance requirements have been established ? 

There are 21 agencies which have contributed to the answer 
to this question. As to amount of work, 14 specify a minimum 
of 15 units, while a single agency has placed the number at 
16. In addition to specifying the number of hours, 7 agencies 
provide that the applicant for admission shall have completed 
a four-year course of study, and five specifically mention grad- 
uation from a high school as a requirement for uncondi- 
tional admission. A single agency makes special provision for 
the admission of high school seniors who have completed 15 
units of approved work. 

The nature of the work is provided for in several ways. 
There are 5 state universities which make their own admis- 
sion requirements the standards for recognized junior col- 
leges; in 2 cases the course must be approved by the State 
Board of Education; 4 accept courses approved by recognized 
accrediting agencies ; 5 recognize courses approved by accredit- 
ing agencies or by the results of examination; and 1 recognizes 
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either the approval of agencies, that of the State Board of 
Education, or the results of examination. 

In 4 copies provision is made for the admission of con- 
ditional and special students, and 10 agencies provide that 
the major portion of the secondary school course accepted 
for admission shall be definitely correlated with the curric- 
ulum to which the student is admitted. In 3 cases provision 
is made for calling upon the junior college for a record of 
all students entering the freshman class. 


3. What are the requirements for graduation ? 

Each of 17 sets of standards places the minimum amount of 
work to be completed at 60 semester hours or the equivalent 
in year, term, or quarter hours; points; majors; or courses. 
In 1 case only it is provided that the total of 60 hours shall 
be exclusive of credit earned in physical education and military 
science. There are 6 agencies which specify that the work 
shall in general correspond to that given in the freshman and 
sophomore years of standard colleges and universities, and 
6 recommend the adoption of qualitative standards suited 
to individual conditions. A single university provides that 
for the general liberal arts curriculum approximately one- 
half of the work should be prescribed, and, with 3 others, 
enumerates the required courses. One agency places the 
length of the school year as not shorter than that of the 
standard college, and 2 define the class hour as being 60 
minutes in length. The state department of Minnesota pro- 
vides that a certificate of graduation shall be issued only 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent. 


4. Shall the junior colleye grant degrees? 
The provisions of 8 agencies relative to this item may be 
classified as follows: 
Junior colleges shall not grant degrees................... 4 
A diploma may be issued, but no baccalaureate degree may 
Oe NE 3s coca ie ie aw Lea TA Lee oe 2 
The diploma granted for completion of a junior college cur- 
riculum shall not. be called a degree.................... 1 
It is suggested that junior colleges confer the degree of Asso- 
ciate in Arts upon students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted a regular two-year curriculum in “Arts and Science.” 
In the cases of other two-year curricula, the degree of As- 
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sociate in Fine Arts, Associate in Education, and Associate 
in Science respectively are appropriate................. 1 


5. What general provisions are made relative to the 
curriculum? 

Special subject prescriptions are made by 4 agencies, and 
the comments of 14 concerning the general nature of the cur- 
riculum may be analyzed and classified as follows: 


The character of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, 
the spirit and atmosphere of the institution, the nature of 
its publicity, and its standing in the educational world shall 
be factors in determining its standing.................. 4 

The curriculum should provide for breadth of study and 
should have justifiable relation to the resources of the insti- 


SDD. oc: J:6u) 06 air uod ta bis bnd s dbkaedrde beak eheaenetan 2 
The college work should be the essential part of the cur- 
EN, he a ed oe ei eens Epica eae ee ans 2 


Courses are to be offered in at least 4 subjects with at least 
1 subject in each of the 3 groups: language, science and 
NES, BOONE BERRIES, 66.0.6 'k a bead S 6cbs oweedees 2 

The junior college may, and is likely, to develop a different 
type of curriculum suited to the larger and ever-changing 
civic, social, religious, and vocational needs of the entire 
community in which the college is located. In this case 
the work offered shall be on a level appropriate for high 


I ocak oh 4 dpm 6 eens hen ied 2 
Courses offered should correspond to the first and second years 
re So hls. tin 'e nibs Gin ee tein ae 2 


The number and character of the courses offered should be 
such as to provide proper preparation for subsequent col- 


we fo .lre oS acs b Ge so 4e.ue o sorb Hs a aa 1 
At least 1 full year of college work, that is, 14 to 17 credits, 
ee no oni dec cuss ans ¢e2sebd ees ubeueees 1 


May provide such other courses of study as will prepare stu- 
dents to continue in four-year curricula leading to other 
than A.B. degrees or completion courses in such vocations 
as will meet the needs of the local community’........... 1 

Professional courses may be offered in the second year for 

students desiring to meet the requirements for state cer- 
PEL Sos Bet hee» bem ce ue ieldn dbase a eae a eke 1 
3 Represents the same cases appearing under the definition of the junior college. 


‘This item is mentioned 6 times under another head. See graduation requirements. 
5 Represents the same case appearing under the definition of the junior college. 
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6. What shall be the minimum number of departments to 
be provided? 

A minimum of 5 distinct departments is provided for by 11 
agencies, while in a single case the number is placed at 6. 
In 5 cases the 5 departments to be established are specified 
as English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and 
science. Other items mentioned with the frequency of their 
occurrence are as follows: 


The number of departments and the size of the faculty should 
be increased with the development of varied curricula and 
the erowtn of the atment DOGG on 6 onc dss ck nccks Howe wnee 4 

The head of each department shall give his full time to the 
work. 

In order to maintain the proper number of departments it 
is recommended that the head of a department in a junicr 
college shall also be the head of the same department in 
the high school if such school is operated in connection with 
SS SL TTT ree re re re 1 


7. What standards are established relative to the number 
of instructors ? 


On this question there is apparently little agreement, dif- 
ferences of opinion being due, no doubt, to the varying types 
of curricula for which the agencies make provision. In 4 
cases the number of teachers shall not be less than 5 employed 
specifically for college instruction and giving the major part 
of their time to this instruction. There are 3 agencies plac- 
ing the minimum number at 4, and 1 provides that, exclusive 
of teachers of art, music, or expression, a faculty of not less 
than 7 competent teachers should be employed. In a single 
case the minimum number is placed at 3 in addition to the 
superintendent, while another agency provides for at least 2 
full-time teachers when a single year of work is offered. Men- 
tion is made 4 times of the fact that the size of the faculty 
should increase with the development of varied curricula and 
the growth of the student body. 


8. What provisions are made relative to the training of 
the faculty? 


There are 22 agencies which make specific provisions rela- 
tive to the preparation of teachers. As to amount of training, 
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4 establish the minimum at graduation from a standard col- 
lege with certain reservations. In a single case, a year’s 
graduate work in excess of the Bachelor’s degree is required 
in all departments except manual arts. In the standards of 14 
agencies, a year’s graduate work in excess of the Bachelor’s 
degree is made the minimum without exception. In 2 cases it 
is provided that the faculty be made up of teachers holding the 
Master’s degree from an accredited institution or the equiv- 
alent of such a degree. 

In 1 case where the minimum requirement is placed at the 
Bachelor’s degree, it is further provided that at least 40 per 
cent of the faculty must have the Master’s degree from an 
accredited institution. Another agency raises this per cent 
to 75. <A third special provision of 1 agency requires that 
each department head must have the equivalent of a Master’s 
degree, while another prescribes at least 9 months of graduate 
work for at least half of the faculty. One university makes 
the Master’s or Doctor’s degree the minimum requirement 
for new teachers of academic subjects, and 1 association pro- 
vides that the head of at least 3 departments shall hold a 
Master’s degree from a standard college, and the heads of the 
other departments shall have thé work for their Master’s 
degree actively in progress. 

Reports show that 3 agencies make successful experience 
as high school or college teachers a prerequisite, and that 7 
provide that efficiency of teaching, as well as training, shall 
be taken into account. 

Other miscellaneous items occur as follows: 


The courses taught by any teacher should be in the field of 
specialization represented by his graduate work......... 2 
It is highly desirable for the teachers to have Master’s degrees, 
but no college teacher shall teach any course who has not 
completed 20 quarter hours of graduate work in this subject 
or department in advance of his baccalaureate degree... . .2 
Graduation from a standard college is the desired standard 
for teachers of such special subjects as music, art, expres- 
sion, physical education, and this standard is emphasized, 
but temporarily not required...........ccccccccccccces 1 
Teachers of special departments must show a record of ac- 
ceptable training in schools of their own specialties, and 
how much academic training each has had............... 1 
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Minimum requirements shall be a Bachelor’s degree with either 
a major or minor requirement completed in the subject 
SG wu so 00nd 200s one be aadeabeccneeunnmateaeceus 1 

Ordinarily preparation should include 1 year of graduate work 
in addition to at least 2 years of undergraduate study in 


i Se Dic in 56h os Sh od os voce sagen eee 1 
The main work of the instructor should be confined to the 
fields of his graduate major and minor................. 1 
Teachers should be specialists with twenty-five semester hours 
of undergraduate work in their own subject............. 1 


Graduate preparation for all instructors for the subject taught 
is highly desirable, but the assignment of teachers is pri- 
marily to be adjusted by the authorities of the college... ..1 

Preparation should, as rapidly as circumstances will permit, 
be raised to include the Doctor’s degree................. 1 

No instructor should be permitted to teach subjects outside his 
field of specialization. (If he teaches in the high school, he 
might there teach in an allied field, as, for example, history 
Oe EO DS inc sate occ sckundescasteeuen 1 

The teaching force shall, as nearly as present conditions per- 
mit, possess the qualifications demanded of its instructors 


by the university... ..... 2. cscccnesccccensscseevesvges 1 
Each instructor should have credit for at least 15 semester 
ee Wi DIN 3 kc vos 0 ce 68 sve ROde Gave ce Laltevs Bee 1 
Instructors shall have had 1 year of graduate work in the 
Se TI ov do koe ee bob dhon dst Osh tab ed oak 1 


No college teacher shall teach any course who shall not have 
completed 10 semester hours of work in that subject or 
department in advance of (or in addition to) the course he 
eps OO: WER as de 6 d's GeO id sah bandana nn eteaytes 1 

New teachers employed shall have had professional work... .1 

Qualifications are not to be interpreted as retroactive in their 
application to present instructors in any school district here- 
tofore maintaining a junior college..................+. 1 


9. What is the maximum teaching load recommended for 
teachers in junior colleges? 

The maximum number of periods per week where all teach- 
ing is done in the junior college is specified or recommended 
as follows: 


6— 43065 
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Hours Frequency 
IS G50, yarn Sacto cm pte ih aca kasi a 1 
De ste sclvankuedenees oundeearened 8 
ey sxawdadederkewabe bee ab ekebhawe 1 
DE. cndvRasanduensdavessbeaukaneer 1 


There are 4 agencies which specify 18 hours as the max- 
imum and recommend that the teaching load not exceed 15 
hours, while a single agency recommends a maximum of 18 
hours without making this a specific requirement. Where part 
of the instructor’s time is devoted to teaching in the secondary 
school the maximum figures are distributed as follows: 


Hours Frequency 
ae sraevicecueetvenscebs ea be keoke 3 
a avasaervdeskosesieees vbwasweteel 4 


o 


Of the agencies reporting, 3 provide that the average 
number of hours per instructor shall not exceed 18, and a 
fourth reduces this average figure to 16, allowing for 2 ad- 
ditional hours when part of the teaching is done in the 
secondary school. Provision that teaching loads exceeding 
a certain figure shall be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency is provided by 5 agencies. This figure is 
placed at 15 once, 16 twice, 18 once, and 20 once. Other 
items appear as follows: 

No instructor shall teach more than 4 classes per day, includ- 


ing both high school and college classes................. 2 
No instructor may teach more than 2 subjects in the junior 
EE dat ibn bWh. wn R edad ha ha ek DA ee ae eee 1 
If administrative work is involved the amount of teaching 
I ei a 5k ele ace ers eel a ee etna ae 1 
It is imperative that the instructor have leisure for study and 
NS oot tas ome 5 ok u Gah. ek ehh a eae ee ea Aon 1 
No instructor should teach outside his field of specialization. 
she shssshae gach WES ran ake A ea a ee EE ee 1 


If part of the instructor’s teaching is in the high school, 5 
hours of high school teaching may be counted as 4 hours 
re erry errr 1 

Normally each instructor will be expected to teach not more 
than 1 subject in the junior college and may devote the rest 
of his time to the same or an allied subject in high school. .1 

Two hours of laboratory work are to be considered the equiva- 
lent of 1 hour of PN ws v6. 0.6-8606400 bee ae hebeenars 1 
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10. What regulations are established relative to the length 
of class and the length of the school year? 

Replies from 6 agencies specify that the length of the school 
year shall be 36 weeks, and 2 make the same recommendation 
by providing that the school year shall not be shorter than 
that of standard colleges. 

Five agencies set the minimum length of class hour as 50 
minutes net, a sixth specifies 60 minutes without further com- 
ment, and a seventh provides that the length of the recitation 
period and the number of laboratory hours counted as a class 
hour should be in harmony with the practice of standard col- 
leges. 


11. What recommendations have been made relative to 
teachers’ salaries? 

In one case it is recommended that while the salary to be 
paid instructors cannot be specified, the average annual turn- 
over in the teaching force should not exceed 40 per cent. A 
second agency recommends that salaries be such as to insure 
the employment and retention of well-trained and experienced 
teachers. 


12. What limits have been placed on the size of the junior 
college class? 

Comments on this point are made by 13 agencies. Of this 
group, 8 specify that the enrollment in any class exclusive 
of lectures shall not exceed 30 students. The remaining 5 
provide that classes, exclusive of lectures, of more than 30 
students shall be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. In 3 cases it is recommended that the number in 
foreign language classes not exceed 25, 1 of the 3 including 
English composition as well. Reports from 4 agencies specify 
that the number in laboratory sections shall in no case exceed 
the number for which desk space and equipment have been 
provided, and in a single case it is provided that junior col- 
leges having classes larger than 30 shall report the facts 
annually to the commission. 


13. What are the limitations on student load? 


Standards on this item have been adopted by 8 agencies. 
The maximum exclusive of physical education and military 
science is placed at 16 semester hours in 3 cases. A single 
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agency places the maximum at 18 hours without comment 
as to special subjects. In 3 cases, 15 hours is recommended 
as the normal load with possibly 1 hour additional for the 
adjustment of registration. The following points are men- 
tioned once each: 


No student in the freshman year shall be allowed more than 
16 hours of work, not including hygiene, and gymnasium, 
in 1 semester of 18 weeks, nor shall any student in the 
sophomore year be allowed more than 18 semester hours of 
credit. 

Except in the last semester before graduation, extra work 
should be permitted only in case of superior scholarship, 
and in no case should a student be permitted to register 
for more than 20 hours. 

Credit on transfer to the university will be granted at not 
to exceed 30 semester hours for the first year, and 32 hours 
for the second. 

As a rule, the student should be permitted only one-fourth of 
his degree work per year. 

The maximum credit a student can earn in a junior college 
is 64 semester hours. 

A student may take in addition to one-fourth of the degree 
work a given amount of music or other fine art. 


14. What proportion of the student body should be regular 
college students? 

There are 3 agencies which specify that at least 75 per cent 
of the students in a junior college shall be pursuing courses 
leading to graduation. 


15. What is the attitude of accrediting agencies toward 
preparatory students in college classes? 

Of the 10 agencies giving this item consideration, 7 pro- 
vide that where a junior college and high school are main- 
tained together, it is required that students be taught in 
separate classes. The 3° remaining agencies provide restric- 
tions under which preparatory students may carry college 
classes. In 2 cases junior college students are specifically pro- 
hibited from taking work in a high school course for college 
credit; 1 agency provides that no college credit shall be given 
for extra work done in a four-year high school course; and an- 


® Association of Texas Colleges, Utah State Department, University of Kansas. 
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other specifies that high school and college students shail not 
be combined in the same class for instruction, except in foreign 
language. In cases of such combination, college students may 
claim credit at the rate of 6 semester hours for a course meet- 
ing 5 times per week thruout the year. 

16. What is the minimum enrollment established for the 
junior college? 

There are 13 cases showing provisions for minimum enroll- 
ments of regular college students for two-year institutions, 
distributed as follows: 


Enrollment Frequency 
a J ey ene ee eee 1 
Oe agaebat pur ares hon eeaes Cea 2 
DD. wv akdh cakwich eee bee wees heen 1 
De adeitnsdadsssdeceeneaumeemenee 6 
OP ii Wine sue ds 0ssee bunk esineeee 3 


* Recommended but not specified. 

In 2 instances agencies have seen fit to establish a minimum 
figure for both one-year and two-year schools. In the first 
case these figures are placed at 15 and 30, and in the second, 
25 and 50. Other comments on enrollment follow: 

Of those enrolled at least one-third should be in the second 

year. Z 
An enrollment of at least 50 students should be maintained 

by the junior college to insure an appropriate college 

RN en ce one ak Big cee een oa bind 1 
That the college work may not be overshadowed by the work 

of the preparatory department, no junior college shall be 

accredited until its registration in the college division has 

reached approximately 50 students.............-..00065 1 


17. What standards have been adépted governing the in- 
come of junior colleges? 


Provisions relating to financial income have been made by 
15 agencies. In 1 case it is provided that the minimum annual 
operating income for the educational program of the junior 
college organized on a one-year basis shall be at least $10,000. 
When the school extends its program to comprise 2 years of 
college work, the income shall be at least $15,000. A second 
agency specifies that a junior college shall be maintained only 
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when the district assessed valuation exceeds $3,000,000°. The 
remaining 13 provide for a minimum annual operating income 
for the educational program of two-year junior colleges as 
follows: 


Amount Frequency 

Dt Cite i nngebhbes Steere kaso Oe 4 
ee eee er 1 
I 5 Satie by (ni a oti wl nde mete 8 


In 11 cases it has been provided that a certain proportion 
of the minimum annual operating income be derived from 
stable sources other than students’ fees, such as public sup- 
port, permanent endowments, or income from permanent and 
officially authorized educational appropriations or associa- 
tions. Of these 11 agencies, 2 further provide that this in- 
come shall be credited to the extent actually received, but to 
an amount not exceeding the average income from such ap- 
propriations for the preceding 5 years. The part of the 
annual income which is to be derived from stable sources is 
placed at 50 per cent in 10 of the 11 cases. One agency has 
reduced this figure to 25 per cent. The idea may perhaps be 
more clearly expressed by showing the distribution of the 
12 cases. 


Total Income From Stable Sources 
EE lad ue Saas plata suse $10,000 
CE Baa deat aks eu dhe 10,000 
ER a ere 10,000 
se) Sa i Ld Ldn 10,000 
RS Se PS Oe ere 10,000 
DE $Gsbbedeawediaes baba 10,000 
Pe ee er 10,000 
EE? oan sc oa S alee we ki 5,000 
0 eee 5,000 
aa ck bes bie eden ch 5,000 
rer pee 5,000 


In 9 cases it is provided that increase in student body, 
faculty, and scope of instruction should be accompanied by 
increase of income from stable sources, while 7 agencies state 
that the financial status of each junior college shall be judged 
in relation to its educational program. In a single case it 


7 Minnesota State Department of Education. 
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is provided that the income should be commensurate with the 
student enrollment and the courses offered. 


18. What recommendations are made as to the location of 
the junior college? 


Only 2 agencies mention this item. The first provides 
that the junior college shall be located in a school district 
which maintains an accredited high school, while the second 
specifies that the location be such as to warrant expectation 
of an adequate enrollment and proper development of the 
school. 


19. What standards have been established relative to 
library facilities ? 

Of 20° agencies who comment on this item, 16 indicate the 
minimum number of volumes which should be found in a 
junior college library. In most instances the minimum pro- 
vided for is exclusive of public documents. However, in 2 
cases no qualifications are made, in 2 others the minimum 
figure is exclusive of both periodicals and public documents, 
and in 2 the figure is exclusive of public documents and 
encyclopedias. 


Number of Volumes Frequency 
hs shed winended ROkeMAMeEaee 2 
Sy re re re ee ee 6 
PE sg vag bid woace 4 eeoe uk Mata ela ee 4 
I ini band doacksdamedenlnetcen 2 
I eho itis: esi oe & led Wie Sie eo 2 


In 15 cases an effort has been made to insure a satisfactory 
annual expenditure for current books and periodicals. There 
are 8 agencies which specify that a definite annual 
income for the support of the library shall be provided, while 
the remainder make specific recommendations concerning the 
amount. In 2 cases this amount is placed at $500, while the 
following figures appear once each: $200, $250, $300, $600, 
$800. In 9 cases it is specified that the library should bear 
specifically on the subjects taught (have special reference to 
the college work), while 3 provide that it be adequate for the 


5 Regulations of the University of Michigan regarding libraries are included in the 
data on laboratories following, and comments on both laboratories and libraries of the 
American Council on Education and the Northwest Association appear under the pro- 
visions on material equipment. 
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courses offered regardless of amount expended. Other points 
mentioned with the frequency of their occurrence follow: 


The library should be properly cataloged................. 7 
Library must be well distributed...................00000- 7 
Library shall be efficiently administered.................. 5 
A trained librarian shall be in charge..................05. 5 
A reading room which is open to students thruout the day 

Se We NS 0 disk accecakakaeanekes seeeseneee 3 
Appropriate periodicals should be provided............... 3 


Not less than 20 periodicals of good grade should be pro- 
vided. 
Each department shall be provided with books and apparatus 
sufficient to carry on its work in a proper manner. The 
books may be in part in a city library if they can be drawn 


out for students’ use under suitable regulations.......... 1 
Library facilities should be kept up to a &tandard approved 
by the waiwerelty commited... oc ccc ccccscwcsessens 1 
Provision for a fixed book list is not deemed advisable....... 1 


20. What standards have been established relative to 
laboratory facilities? 

Of the 19 agencies which mentioned this item, 14 provide 
that facilities be adequate for instruction in courses offered. 
The minimum value of equipment for each course is specified 
in 2 cases. These figures together with the recommendations 
in other cases appear as follows: 


Physics Chemistry Biology 
Amount Frequency Amount Frequency Amount Frequency 
Gein cakes SS a, i reer 3 

ere 2 eee oe 1 0 eee ys 1 
EE buvdens vane 2 ee eae 2 BE kas caine ncud 2 
OO ere 1 ee re 1 DE Sein reedauten 1 


There are 9 agencies providing that a suitable annual ap- 
propriation be made for the upkeep of the laboratory, while 
5 recommend that schools with limited incomes should confine 
themselves to the 1 or 2 sciences for which they can properly 
provide. 

The University of Michigan specifies that the library and 
laboratory facilities available for the departments offering 
junior college instruction should be kept up to a standard 
which shall be approved by the university committee of in- 
spection. No fixed list of books or set of apparatus is specified 
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because an adequate list or set changes with time and the 
advancement of the subject. For the same reason, no required 
cost of libraries or laboratories has been fixed. The univer- 
sity authorities will give estimates on request. Only 2 
agencies specify that laboratories shall be furnished with gas, 
water, and electricity, and 2 provide that the equipment be 
such as to carry on the work as it is carried on in the first 
2 years of standard colleges. 


21. What general recommendations are made governing 
material equipment? 

General provisions regarding the material equipment of 
junior colleges are made by 12 agencies. Of this group, 4 provide 
that the location and construction of the building, the light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, and the nature of 
the laboratories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furni- 
ture, apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be such as 
to insure hygienic conditions. There are 2 which provide 
that these factors shall be considered in determining the rat- 
ing of the school, and 2 others which suggest that the efficiency 
of buildings and equipment be judged in relation to the educa- 
tional program. Other items, together with the frequency 
with which they appear, are as follows: 

The building or rooms provided shall be appropriately fur- 
nished in keeping with the purpose for which they are used, 
so as to give suitable accommodations for effective work..2 

Either a separate building or suitable rooms in a high school 
building shall be reserved for the exclusive or principal use 
Oe ee OE is i én 0 akc ete ncennee senses eceeuans 2 

Separate quarters should be set aside on a distinct floor or 
in a distinct wing or in a separate building, in which should 
be housed the study-rooms for junior college students, a 
separate junior college library, and separate junior college 
SL cckckcanasneesebnenebesteceheueecnene 1 

The building space available for this use must be modern, 
adequate, and well adapted to the needs of the work to be 
WII, og bc ddnes bedesdaeandes deCeeKeeuee des ceuen 1 


22. What standards govern the administrative organiza- 
tions? 


Regulations on this subject may be analyzed and classified 
as follows: 
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Work shall be organized on the college, as distinguished from 
the high school, basis so as to secure equivalency in pre- 
requisites, scope, and thoroness to the work done in the first 


ee ar Oe so oie nes Sees bande wadeerecen 4 
There should be a separate administrative organization of the 
junior college with a dean in charge.................... 2 


When a junior college is a part of the public school system, the 
superintendent shall be recognized as the chief administra- 
ST, -Snaiy ob o's h been ieee Seabee aee babs waeeeney 2 


23. What restrictions are placed on extra-curricular 
activities ? 

Provision that athletics, amusements, fraternities and 
sororities, and all other extra-curricular activities shall be 
properly administered and shall not occupy an undue place 
in the life of the college is made by 4 agencies. 


24. What standards are established relative to records and 
reports? 

Only 1 agency provides that the grading system and its 
administration, the form and keeping of the permanent 
records, and the arrangements and clearness of the college 
catalog or announcement shall be such as to conform to the 
better practice of higher institutions; a second states that 
reports from institutions accredited will be required from 
time to time; and a third provides that the system of records 
should show clearly the secondary and college credit of each 
student, and that original credentials brought from another 
institution should be retained by the junior college. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri provides an outline of suggestions relative 
to records and reports. 


25. What provisions are made relative to the accrediting 
of sccondary schools maintained in connection with junior 
colleges ? 

There are 9 agencies which make provisions, the essential 
idea of all of which is that where a junior college and high 
school are maintained together, the high school shall be ac- 
credited by an authorized accrediting agency before the junior 
college shall be accredited. 


26. What provisions are made for the inspection of junior 
colleges? 
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Provisions for inspection are made by 12 agencies. Com- 
mon to all of these provisions is the idea that no junior col- 
lege shall be accredited until it has been inspected and reported 
upon by an agent or agents properly appointed. In 1 case 
such inspection will not be authorized until the second year 
of the junior college shall have been in full operation at least 
1 full year. One agency provides for annual inspection, while 
2 state that any accredited junior college shall be open to 
inspection at any time. Special provisions for a committee 
of inspection and regulations governing its work are provided 
by the University of Michigan. 


27. What miscellaneous subjects have been provided for 
in junior college standards? 

There are 3 agencies which provide instructions for making 
application for recognition; 3 offer regulations relative to the 
filing of information lists; 2 establish standards for the stand- 
ing of junior college graduates; 2 universities explain the 
evaluation of junior college credits; and a single church board 
makes special provision for historical and literary study of 
the Bible. The University of Missouri provides that the fact 
that a junior college is accredited does not necessarily mean 
that.all the courses offered by it are approved, and in addition 
makes provision for the approval of summer session work, 
the filing of entrance certificates, late entrance, and credit for 
admission and advanced standing. 


SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ITEMS CONSIDERED IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS BY 22 JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

1. Definition. Agencies, with 1 exception, define the junior 
college as a two-year institution offering work of college grade. 
A single agency provides that such a school may offer 1 or 2 
years of work. Definitions range from mere statements as to 
amount of work to rather elaborate descriptions of the nature 
and content of the curriculum. 

2. Entrance Requirements. In general the admission re- 
quirement is 15 units of secondary school work with the com- 
pletion of an approved four-year course of study. 

3. Graduation Requirements. The minimum amount of 
work to be completed is in practically all cases placed at 60 
hours. 

8—43065 
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4. Degrees. Diplomas may be issued, but no degrees are 
to be conferred. 

5. Curriculum. Common provisions are that the work 
shall be essentially of collegiate grade, that the curriculum 
shall provide for breadth of study and shall have justifiable 
relation to the resources of the institution, and that the 
character of the curriculum shall be considered in determin- 
ing the standing of the school. 

6. Number of Departments. The usual requirement is a 
minimum of 5 distinct departments. It is commonly provided 
that the number of departments and the size of the faculty 
should be increased with the development of varied curricula 
and the growth of the student body. 


7. Number of Instructors. Minimum numbers range from 
4 to 7, and provision is usually made for increase in the size 
of faculty with the development of varied curricula and the 
growth of the student body. 


8. Training of the Faculty. The minimum requirements 
for teachers of academic subjects vary from a Bachelor’s 
degree only, to a Master’s or Doctor’s degree for the heads of 
departments. The common requirement for all junior college 
instructors is a year’s graduate work above the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

9. Teaching Load. The range for teachers whose work is 
confined to the college is from 16 hours to 21 hours as mini- 
mum figures. The majority are agreed on 18 hours as a 
minimum. 

10. Size of Class. The maximum size (exclusive of lec- 
tures), recommended by practically all agencies which men- 
tioned this item, is 30 students. 

11. Student Load. The maximum, exclusive of physical 
education and military science, is usually placed at 16 semester 
hours. 

12. Preparatory Students in College Classes. Opinion 
seems to favor the complete separation of college and prepara- 
tory classes. Three agencies provide rules under which pre- 
paratory students may attend college classes. 

13. Minimum Enrollment. Minimum enrollments for the 
2 years of college work range from 25 to 60 students. The 
median of the distribution is approximately 50. 
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14. Income. Figures for minimum annual operating in- 
come range from $10,000 to $20,000. In practically all cases 
it is provided that 50 per cent of the total be derived from 
stable sources other than student fees. The minimum income 
most frequently provided for is $20,000. 

15. Library Facilities. Figures for minimum number cof 
volumes, with varying qualifications, range from 1,000 to 5,000, 
the mode in this case being 2,000. The amount of annual 
income for upkeep is variously placed at amounts from $200 
to $800. 

16. Laboratory Facilities. The usual provision is for 
facilities adequate for individual instruction in the courses 
offered. Minimum values for equipment range from $1,000 to 
$3,000 for each science. 


17. Material Equipment. It is usually provided that the 
material equipment be such as to insure hygienic condi- 
tions and effective work. 

18. Administrative Organization. Opinion is somewhat 
divided on the question of a separate administrative organiza- 
tion with a dean in charge. All agree that the work shall be 
organized on a college, as distinguished from a high school, 
basis. 

19. Inspection. In all cases it is provided that no junior 
college shall be accredited until it has been inspected and 
reported upon by an agent or agents properly appointed. 








PART Il 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


WILLARD W. PATTY, Professor of Education 


1. What is the background of the junior. college? 

ALTHO the junior college movement is generally considered 
to be a very recent development in the field of education, it 
had its inception almost a century ago. In a careful study of 
the junior college made by Dr. L. V. Koos recentiy, he found 
evidence that the first junior college was established in 1839", 
and that the growth of this movement was very slow and 
confined to private institutions until the year 1902. By that 
time 9 junior colleges had been established in private institu- 
tions. In 1902 the first public junior college was established. 
Since 1902 the movement has spread with considerable 
rapidity. In his study published in 1924, Dr. Koos reports 
137 private junior colleges, 24 junior colleges in state institu- 
tions, and 46 public junior colleges, a total of 207. 

Apparently the early growth of the junior college was the 
result of public demand for such educational service. An 
investigation of the statutes of the various states shows that 
the development thus far has occurred in most states without 
special legal enactment. In no state does it appear that any 
legal compulsion is used. 


2. Is the present trend toward legislative activity? 


A study of the legal status of the junior college made in 
1924 indicates that at that time only 6 states had recognized 
the movement by statutory enactment. It is somewhat signif- 
icant to note that 7 states* have passed legislation for 
the purpose of establishing junior colleges since that date. 
In 1 of these states this legislation took the form of a special 


Kooe, L. V.. The Juni College, vols. | and I, Research Publications of the Uni- 
of Minnesota, Education Series No. 5, 1924 


Arizona, Colorado, lowa, Minnesota, Montana, Pennsylvania, Connecticut. 


‘(0 
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law establishing junior colleges in specific locations. The 
state of Colorado provided for a junior college at Grand 
Junction® and another at Trinidad‘. 


2] 


3. What are usual conditions limiting establishment? 

The general policy has been to pass enabling acts authoriz- 
ing the establishing of junior colleges under stipulated condi- 
tions and when so voted by the voters of the various college 
districts’. 

Some of the various conditions precedent to the legal estab- 
lishment of junior colleges are (1) a minimum population in 
the district of 25,000,° (2) a minimum taxable valuation of 
$10,000,000 for the district,’ (3) an average daily attendance 
for the high school for the preceding year of not less than 
400,° (4) a vote of the people.’ 


4. What types of curricula are required or authorized ? 

The general policy has been to authorize the junior colleges 
to offer work equivalent to the first 2 years of work in stand- 
ard colleges and universities, and to provide for specific voca- 
tional training of a semi-professional nature. Power is given 
to the Junior College Board to prescribe specific subjects 
within these fields. A few states have gone somewhat fur- 
ther in providing for the teaching of certain enumerated sub- 
jects. Colorado provides specifically for the teaching of 
science, arts, and the art of teaching. California mentions 
mechanical work, Industrial Arts, Economics, Agriculture, 
Education, and Commerce. Michigan specifically authorizes 
teaching certificate courses. 


5. Should the junior college be a separate institution? 


The most common legislation provides for establishment 
of junior colleges as separate institutions." There are 4 
states'' which authorize high schools to maintain 2 years of 
postgraduate junior college work. Pennsylvania authorizes 

'S.B. No. 262, April 20, 1925. 

'S.B. No. 408, 1925. Connecticut State Department also reports a specially chartered 
junior college in Bridgeport. 


See Key No. 1,087 and 1,097 post. 

® Michigan. 

California. 

* California. 

* California, Kansas, Montana, lowa, Minnesota 
% See Key Number 1,070 post. 


'’ See Key Number 1,071 post. 
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high school boards to lease portions of school property to col- 
leges and universities of the state in order that these institu- 
tions may maintain branch junior colleges. California au- 
thorizes the affiliation of junior colleges with the state 
university. 

There are 8 states which provide specifically for supervision 
of the junior colleges by the state education department.’* 


6. What are the statutory provisions regulating junior col- 
leges? 
Very little legislation has yet been enacted relative to the 
_ junior college program. The movement thus far has been de- 
pendent almost entirely upon local interest and initiative. The 
following key code and summary chart (VII) indicate the 
major provisions thus far included in the statutes of the va- 
rious states. 
KEY CODE 
Junior College Provisions 
Key Number of States 
Number having provision 
1070 The statutes of certain states specifically authorize 
the establishment of public junior colleges as in- 
nS Is 6 eh cease wane bob secces 8 
1071 The statutes of certain states authorize the estab- 
lishment of junior college courses by high 


SEE 65 be cece acne en Ge taeceereoeswerss 4 
1072 The statutes of certain states provide for special 

state aid for junior colleges................... 1 
1073 The statutes of certain states indicate the courses 

that may be taught in junior colleges.......... 3 


1074 The statutes of certain states provide that junior col- 
leges shall be subject to the approval of state edu- 
Cy I, on sw hatien seaweed eheaeceus 8 

1075 The statutes of certain states specify that junior 
colleges may give courses equivalent to the first 
and second years of work in universities....... 8 

1076 The statutes of certain states state that junior col- 
leges may provide vocational courses for their 
NS 6 ccs nace nus vds beacons eesesienesede 2 


1 See Key Number 1,096 post 





1077 


1078 


1079 


1080 


1081 


1082 


1083 


1084 


1085 


1086 


1087 


1088 


1089 
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The statutes of certain states provide that tuition 
may be charged nonresidents who attend junior 
I os sins eek aid nih ia ie ads eda eos a a 

The statutes of certain states provide that admis- 
sion to junior colleges shall be free to students 
i ge gk, Eres eer 

The statutes of certain states require school dis- 
tricts not maintaining junior colleges to pay the 
tuition of residents who attend junior colleges 
maintained by other districts................. 

The statutes of certain states provide that public 
junior colleges may affiliate with state univer- 
SE <5 cvs cal etme sabatathee hacen denan ie 

The statutes of certain states provide that the re- 
quirement for graduation from junior colleges be 
I a ee ies, cote ee nae eg a oe a 

The statutes of certain states provide that junior 
college districts may contract with teachers’ col- 
leges or normal schools for the instruction of 
PE CUI GEIIIIIEE. «occ cc ctw seseccces 

The statutes of certain states require that a district 
must exceed a minimum size or assessed valuation 
in order to establish junior college work........ 

The statutes of certain states provide for the lapsing 
of junior college districts if attendance decreases 
below a minimum number.................+..-. 

The statutes of certain states provide for the ad- 
mission of mature individuals who are not high 
school graduates as special students........... 

The statutes of certain states provide that the en- 
trance requirements to junior colleges as regular 
students be graduation from standard high 
SN ks bse coke dd Vue kettdavndeeeiveres< 

The statutes of certain states require junior colleges 
to be established when voted by the people of the 
GD ao nlc cdvn Sao < bans beatae eeeateiess 

The statutes of the states indicated establish junior 
colleges in specified locations.................. 

The statutes of the state indicated provide for trus- 
tees appointed by the Governor to be in charge of 
the junior college site for specified number of 
CE osicas vee de nd ee eeesneen ey ee ee 


a+ 
~~ 


10 


1 
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1090 


1091 


1092 


1098 


1094 


1095 


1096 


1097 


1098 


1099 
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The statutes of the state indicated appropriate 
money for improving the junior college sites... .. 
The statute of the state indicated makes establish- 
ment of junior college conditional upon gift of 
a suitable tract of land to the state for the site of 
ee es i vide ow bho deel nba 
The statutes of the state indicated authorize the 
board of education of the Junior College District 
to charge tuition of resident students........... 
The statutes of the state indicated authorize school 
districts not maintaining junior colleges to pay 
the whole or pro rata part of the tuition of resi- 
dents who attend junior college classes maintained 
ee Book oils Se ek ei aa gg 
The statutes of certain states provide that public 
school districts maintaining junior college classes 
are entitled to regular apportionments on the 
same basis as high school classes............. 
The board of education of any school district shall 
before establishment of junior college courses of 
instruction determine the approximate per capita 
cost of such courses in such school and file the 
same with its application to the state department 
ihe ae i ee ie ie 
The public junior colleges shall be supervised by the 
state education department................... 
The statutes of the state indicated provide that the 
high school board have the authorization of the 
voters of the district before establishing junior 
college courses in advance of the four-year high 
BR Ee ey etn te Ae eee 
Junior college courses may be accredited by the state 
education department when the standards set by 
the state department are met................. 
The statutes of the state indicated provide a condi- 
tion precedent to the organization of a special 
junior college district that the average daily at- 
tendance in high schools in that district must 
have exceeded a certain number for the preceding 
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1100 The statutes of the state indicated authorize uni- 
versities and colleges of the state that are subject 
to the approval of the State Council of Education 
to lease portions of high school buildings, equip- 
ment, and premises and establish junior college 
ack cckbs ened kehnweeneebbareses 1 
1101 The statutes of the state indicated'* provide by spe- 
cial act for the incorporation of a private “junior 
college as defined by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges’ as a business enterprise. 


7. What is the court attitude toward the junior college? 


Three factors must be considered in determining the legal 
status of public junior colleges: (1) constitutional pro- 
visions of the state in question, (2) statutory provisions of 
that state, (3) court decisions in that state and concurrent 
jurisdictions that interpret statutes concerning junior colleges 
in like situations. 

Use of the usual finding system in the law library fails 
to reveal that any case dealing specifically with junior col- 
leges has arisen yet in a court of record. A recent Indiana 
Supreme Court opinion, however, indicates the probable atti- 
tude that would be taken in Indiana should the legality of a 
statute authorizing establishment of public junior colleges be 
tested in the courts. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana in an opinion concerning 
public secondary education in Indiana made the significant in- 
terpretations and quotations which follow. 

“The common school system includes as a part thereof, high 
schools. State v. O’Dell, 118 N.E. 529, 187 Ind. 84. This has 
been so from the organization of the state until the present 
time. The constitutional conventions recognized that fact, 
and all legislation has been to the same effect. 

“Section 2, Article 9, Constitution of 1816, is as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the General Assembly, as soon as 
circumstances will permit, to provide by law for a general 
and uniform system of education, ascending in regular grada- 
tion from township schools to a state university, wherein tui- 
tion shall be gratis, and equally open to all.’ (Revised 
Statutes of Indiana, 1843, p. 58.) 


13 Connecticut. 
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“Section 1 of Article 8 of the Constitution of Indiana pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the General Assembly 
to provide, by law, for a general and uniform system of com- 
mon schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, and 
equally open to all.’ (Burns’ 1926, 189.) 

“Under the Constitution, any public school is a part of the 
state system of common schools,’’* 


14 Greathouse v. Board of School Commissioners of Indianapolis, 151 N.E. 411 
(March 31, 1926). 











PART IV 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COSTS 
HAROLD F. CLARK, Professor of Education 


ADEQUATE figures in regard to costs in junior colleges are 
not at present available. However, with such data as can 
be obtained it is possible to throw considerable light on the 
financial problem confronting those communities in Indiana 
where the establishment of a junior college is now being con- 
templated or where such consideration may be expected in the 
near future. In the following pages an effort will be made to 
provide answers to certain vital questions relative to financing 
these institutions. 


1. What would it cost per student to establish tax-sup- 
ported junior colleges in Indiana? 

The cost of the superior junior college could not be less than 
$300 per student. While such institutions do not as yet pro- 
vide sufficient reliable data, minimum cost can be predicted 
with reasonable accuracy from the expenditures in the first 
and second years of standard colleges. 

The cost,' per student, in the standard colleges of Indiana 
in 1925-26 was over $400, while that? of all the higher institu- 
tions in the United States was $425. In the University of 
Washington,’ where adequate figures are available, lower divi- 
sion (first and second year) courses cost over three-fourths 
as much as the average yearly cost for all years. The figures 
are also available for Yale University’ and show that the cost 
per student in the freshman year is over three-fourths of the 
average yearly cost per student for all years. 

If the cost, per student, in the standard college is over $400, 
and if, ay indicated by the data outlined, the expenditure in 
the first year is three-fourths of the average cost for all years, 
we may safely assume that to offer instruction equal to that 


Report of the Indiana State Department of Publie Instruction, 1926. 
U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin (1926), No. 23, p. 596 
er E. B., and Elliott, E. ¢ Unit Costs in Higher Kducation, The Maemillan 


y 
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offered in the first and second years of the standard colleges 
of Indiana, the junior college should have at least $300° in- 
come per student, per year. This is probably the lowest in- 
come on which junior college work should be attempted if the 
work is to be as well done as it is in the standard colleges. 
Additional evidence is to be had from a study of costs of 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. While the data pre- 
sented in Tables I and II do not represent genuine cost figures, 
they are doubtless fair approximation of such, and indicate 
effectively the relatively large expenditures in small institu- 
tions. A summary of unit costs of secondary schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning is given in Table III. 
TABLE I.—PerR Capita Costs oF TEACHERS’ COLLEGES* COMPUTED ON 
BASIS OF 36 WEEKS’ ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment Per Capita Cost 
400 or less $431.51 
401 to 600 346.48 
601 to 800 258.22 
801 to 1,000 264.91 
1,001 to 1,200 235.29 
1,201 to 1,700 182.72 


1,701 or more 228.83 


*United States Bureau of Education, Statistical Circular No. 9, p. 4, July, 1927 


TABLE II.—Per Capita Costs oF NORMAL SCHOOLS+ COMPUTED ON A 
3ASIS OF 36 WEEKS’ ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment Per Capita Costs 
100 or less $626.21 
101 to 200 139.25 
201 to 300 318.65 
301 to 400 293.31 
101 to 500 295.54 
501 to 600 308.51 
601 to 700 279.43 
701 to 800 389.21 
SOL or more 258.36 


tI bid 


* This assumes a limited offering and a student body of at least 250 
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TABLE III.—ESTIMATEeD Per CAPITA Costs* oF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING FOR 1923-24 


Type of Institution |Per Capita Cost 


Publie High Schools $173.72 
Public Universities and Colleges 593.75 
Private Universities and Colleges rin: 402.14 


Teachers’ Collegest (all courses). a 141.34 
State Normal Schools | 178.52 
City Normal Schools | 153.08 
County Normal Schools 181.68 
Private Normal Schools | 241.33 


*Statistical Summary of Education, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, (1926), No. 19, 
, ye figures for teachers’ colleges and normal schools are not for full-year courses. For costs 
per year see Tables I and II. 

In Table IV is given the reported “costs” of 38 junior col- 
leges. The figures are not cost figures in any sense of the 
word. One might be grossly misled if he should so consider 
them. Unfortunately many people are likely to take them 
as such, and attempt to establish institutions on this basis. 
Then when such amounts of money are not adequate, the ef- 
fectiveness of the institution is sacrificed to hold down ex- 
penditures. There is no conflict between these figures and the 
figures given later as to what should be the income of a junior 
college. The low figures represent junior colleges that are 
in high schools and the “cost” is not a real cost figure, but 
only an allocation of high school expenditures. The institu- 
tions reporting “costs” under $300 per student are in many 
cases not reporting “costs” at all but certain disbursement 
figures divided by total enrollment. In some cases the low 
cost has been obtained at a sacrifice of satisfactory libraries, 
equipment, laboratories, buildings, and teachers. There is 
nothing in these figures to suggest that a junior college of the 
highest grade can be run on less than $300 per student. 
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TABLE IV.—REeEportTED “Cost’* PER STUDENT ON THE BASIS OF TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT OF 38 JUNIOR COLLEGES 





Total Cost | Enrollment Cost Per Student 
| 
$16,375.92 i SR: | $94.11 
13,742.02 | ee Se oP .. 95.43 
28,334.00 (Ree .. 108.98 
29,194.79 2 . 237. | ..123.18 
14,192.93........| , oa | 123.42 
15,000.00........| CRESS | 132.74 
37,163.41........| 267 sae, .. 139.19 
162,000.00 Big 1,143 | 141.73 
51,909.94........|... 366 OS _. 141.83 
202,221.28 Bs a winw kok 141.91 
55,444.00 s 385 144.01 
120,072.22 | 762 ikea 
25,700.00 7 eer | | oo... +. 161.64 
8,300.00....... eee 49 | . 169.38 
44,593.62........|.. 250 178.37 
26,223.06........|.. 132 198.66 
16,600.00. . . . . 83... a 
43,559.96. 28 Sn il his bso lo 
31,730.00 .. 152 |. ... 208.75 
21,000.00 100... _....210.00 
48,960.55 . 229 SS 
104,475.30 479 | 218.11 
20,831.00 g 94 | 221.60 
142,756.27 | .. 634 . 225.17 
39,260.00 171 229.59 
69,223.30 I 285 |........ 3242.80 
101,200.00 TEASE: RS 264.23 
7,436.80 | —— | . 265.60 
97,914.38. . 8 363. 269.74 
169,476.76 sia ane «oe 282.46 
33,974.51. . al 116 | 292.88 
100,208.57. wn) 328. | 305.51 
18,500.00........| 4 | 324.56 
eS eee ter eet Cees 326.09 
65,299.50 wall ee ——— 
66,820.08....... — | Co adel «sve aiealg aie 
a eee ooo... . 440.68 
ee eee Gee a eee _.471.78 
Median cost equals $208.33. Average cost equals $202.36. 
Range is from $94.11 to $471.78. Average enrollment is 295. 


*As reported in a private inquiry, October, 1927 
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2. What would be the total cost of a tax-supported junior 
college if established in Indiana? 

Estimated total costs for tax-supported junior colleges are 
shown in Table V. The per pupil cost of high school instruc- 
tion in Indiana is $135. This is taken as the minimum cost 
per student on which a junior college could be operated. It 
is shown later why it is not advisable to operate a junior col- 
lege on this small amount. In Indiana the senior high schoo! 
costs approximately 50 per cent more than the junior high 
school. It seems reasonable to suppose that a junior college 
would cost 50 per cent more than the high school. This would 
make the cost slightly above $200 per student for the junior 
college. However, there is no reason for thinking that the 
instruction offered at this price could approximate in effi- 
ciency that offered in the first 2 years of a good university, 
and such a school is rated as a poor junior college. 

The instruction offered in the third type of junior college 
provided for in Table V should approximate in efficiency that 
offered in the first 2 years of a good university. The cost per 
student will not drop much lower than this even tho the en- 
rollment becomes very much larger. This assumes a limited 
offering of subjects. Ultimately the cost of a junior college 
should be expressed in terms of the number of courses offered 
and the number of students. 

The cost per student of a junior college rises very rapidly 
when the enrollment drops below 250. ‘This assumes that the 
same quality of instruction is being offered. As a matter of 
fact, when the enrollment drops below 250, well-trained teach- 
ers, good laboratories, etc., are usually sacrificed to hold down 
the cost. Normal schools with enrollments of 100 or less 
cost $629 per student. There seems to be no good reason for 
thinking that a junior college could be operated for less. To 
be conservative, $500 per student is suggested as the cost of 
a good junior college if there are only 100 students. 

The figures in the following quotation are in general agree- 
ment with the estimate just made: 


“An effective junior college of 250 or more students should 
expect to have a cost per student of approximately $340, which 
figure represents the approximate cost per student at the 
junior college level of an effective four-year college of 500 stu- 
dents. An effective junior college of 200 students should ex- 
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pect to have a cost per student of at least $375, while an 
effective junior college of only 150 students will cost at least 
$400. In interpreting these cost figures it should be kept in 
mind that we are speaking of thoroly effective colleges.’’® 


TABLE V.—ESTIMATED Costs OF TAX-SUPPORTED JUNIOR COLLEGES IF 
ESTABLISHED IN INDIANA 





Type of School Enrollment | Per Capita | Total 

Cost Cost 
Unsatisfactory junior college 60 $135 $8,100 
Poor junior college 200 200 10,000 
Good standard junior college 250 300 75,000 
Good small junior college 100 500 50,000 


9 


3. What high school enrollment is necessary to establish a 
junior college? 

On the assumption, based on the experience of other commu- 
nities, that at least 10 per cent of the high school pupils will 
go on to the local junior college, certain attitudes may be rec- 
ommended. These suggestions are based upon considerable 
experience showing that an enrollment of 200 students is nec- 
essary for a good junior college, and an enrollment of 60 
students is the minimum under which a junior college should 
be allowed. 

The attitude of the state department of public instruction 
and the legislature should, in a large measure, be governed by 
high school enrollment figures as suggested below. 


High School Enrol ment Attitude 
2.000 or over Strongly encouraged to establish a 
junior college 
1,000 to 2,000 Eneouraged if local conditions are 


favorable 

600 to 1,000 Allowed only in most unusual cir- 
cumstances 

Below 600 Community should be shown that it 
is not advisable 


® Reeves, F. W., Proceedings of American As-ociation of Junior Collezes, November 
1926, p. 58 
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4. What is the student enrollment in cities in Indiana 
which have an assessed valuation of $10,000,000 or more and 
do not have a college? 


The following figures show the student enrollment in high 


schools in cities in Indiana with an assessed valuation of $10.- 
000,000 or more which do not have a college.’ 


City High School Enrollment 
Ee rer a ae 1120 
RF ee ee eee ee ers 685 
Re ee 702 
I ce a ss bint sa wale alh eee 461 
East Chicago (three years) ......... 497 
RE RR ee ae APE ar yc, eee ay 1116 
EE oe ee. eee ws ane oe eae 2755 
i aad hd aha, hi aad eens ed ae 538 
DT SceKbuse souks btbo 600 beeen 2176 
a oe eee 1940 
PD ccnscbsdab ne daeubnne wane wae 1015 
EE adhe sbeebs eee baawes 701 
FEE EE ree re 915 
Te od hob ees abee omens 643 
ERT EEE ee ree 782 
PD 65.5 os bbe ed eaveuebanee 775 
ST SE dnc cae k 6b keen 688 
ant cchanch ach aan ed Wake Oa 670 
ER i: Cea cawek wee en 572 
Saas ear merne ey ere aan,” 405 
a ae a er a sk oie ele 380 


* Directory of Indiana School Officials, 1926-27. 
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5. ‘What increase in tax rate is necessary to establish a 
junior college? 


TABLE VI.—INCREASES IN TAX RATES NECESSARY TO ESTABLISH MINI- 
MUM AND GooD JUNIOR COLLEGES IN INDIANA CITIES WITH ASSESSED 
VALUATIONS EQUAL TO OR IN EXCEss OF $10,000,000 


| | 
| 
. | 
| Increase in tax rate per | Tax rate per hundred 





Valuation | hundred dollars nec- dollars necessary to 
essary for unsatisfactory| provide good junior 
junior college college 
liginieccaentitas } 

$10,000,000* 8 cents 75 ~—s cents 
20,000,000 4 cents 37.5 cents 
40,000,000 2 cents 18.75 cents 
80,000,000 1 cent 9.375 cents 





| paren college should not be established in any commantig having less"thas $10,000,000 taxable 
property. 

6. What Indiana cities which do not have a college had an 
assessed valuation in 1924 in excess of $10,000,000? 

The following figures indicate the net assessed valuation of 
cities in Indiana which do not have a college, and whose as- 
sessed valuation in 1924 equaled or exceeded $10,000,000: 


City Net Assessed Valuation 
BE: Se evicecsesvaveeed en $33,000,000* 
EE Saco suds cobs eoerenrult 10,000,000 
EP ee Ee ee 12,000,000 
SE 6 Sac ehewe shes Weed 15,000,000 
ne bs von banaoee wae 75,000,000 
EE att band che ckleedae eoewies 38,000,000 
DT vo Seccadubaeeaseles 200,000,000 
IE 5:5 sd bee haa we aie 15,000,000 
Cn Cas Kavos seeeeaueeaGceeene 131,000,000 
I os on oy C pinion erect 4 70,000,000 
I ic ihe cal ks ite gis ake eed 44,000,000 
PN Laur eneeee mee Ree een 19,000,000 
I ods Vile denne gaee bad en 25,000,000 
SE SE vac euaveuiweneee 21,000,000 
EE 6. wh owes a e.caeaeenes 34,000,000 


Pe SE bi wea vssvoetencuues 20,000,000 


* Valuation to the nearest million. 
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RE TN 8 os acca aici me Ue 15,000,000 
SNE pion tkase een evnbbeweneee 14,000,000 
a. ot ka a a a bara 14,000,000 
See er ey ere 12,000,000 
eo Ls cid anna eee 27,000,000 


7. What is the difference in cost for a student to go to col- 
lege away from home or to go to college at home? 

Two different kinds of costs are involved in modern higher 
education: (1) the cost to the individual as shown by college 
fees and the expense of food, clothing, shelter, ete., and (2) 
the cost paid by society as a group in the form of taxes or 
in the form of endowment. At this time, for the sake of 
simplicity, it will be assumed that the second cost men- 
tioned will be the same for the same quality of instruction 
whether the student goes to college at home or away from 
home. { 

Taking up first the cost to the individual who attends col- 
lege, it is assumed that clothing and miscellaneous items will 
approximate the same amount in cost whether he attends 
college at home or away from home. The cost of meals, room, 
and transportation, however, will necessarily be greater if 
he is away from home. 

In estimating the cost of meals to the individual who goes 
to college at home, the figures are based on the following as- 
sumptions. In higher educational institutions in Indiana, with 
an enrollment of about 30,000 students, approximately 12,000 
are entering such institutions for the first time. If an aver- 
age of two students were sent from each family represented, 
it would mean that 180,000 families would be represented 
within a period of 30 years. This is approximately 25 pei 
cent df all the families in the state. Further assume that 
this 25 per cent will probably be evenly distributed among 
the upper half of the families of the state. It is assumed 
that the percentage of persons gainfully employed and the 
average income per person and per family is the same in Indi- 
ana as in the United States. The average income of the fam- 
ily sending children to college in Indiana can be determined 
or estimated on this basis. Analysis of 25 family budgets at 
this level shows that 20 per cent of the budget or somewhat 
over $3 per week per person goes for food, ice, and milk. 
‘ven if the estimate of income is very much in error it will 
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not change the $3 to a great degree, or if we assume that the 
families which send children to college have only average in- 
comes, this will reduce the $3 by less than 20 per cent. 

In estimating the cost of the room when a student lives at 
home while attending college, an estimate has been made of 
the extra cost of heat, light, laundry for the room, etc., above 
what it would be for the rest of the family if the student were 
away from home. 


Cost away from home Cost at home Saving 
Meals, $6* for 36 weeks—$216 $3 per week—$108 | $108 
Room, $3+ for 36 weeks—$108 $1 per week—$36 72 
Transportation{—$25 25 
Clothing—Same Same 
Other items—Same Same 
Net saving $205 


*Based on reported costs in a few cases 

tBased upon study of actual conditions 

tFour trips during the year approximately the distance the average student lives from college 
in Indiana 

A student pays $205 less, for the same standard of living, 
when he goes to school at home than he would pay if he went 
away to school. On another page it is shown that, if a junior 
college has an enrollment of 100 or less, the per student cost 
to the taxpayer is $200 more than it would be if the student 
went to school in a large institution. 


8. Conclusion. 

If to save the individual money, junior colleges of less than 
100 students are established, the increased cost per student 
to the taxpayer of the smaller institution more than offsets 
the saving to the individual. If it is important to provide 
education at the lowest possible total cost (to the individual 
and to the taxpayer), junior colleges with more than 250 stu- 
dents should be established. 

A form of economic cost that may completely overwhelm 
the direct cost to the individual or to the taxpayer is the 
economic effect of vocational maladjustment that may be 
caused by the junior college. This may readily happen if 
a great many junior colleges are established and they offer 
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relatively few courses which tend to lead to a few occupa- 
tions. Overcrowding of these occupations will follow. 

What is needed is a system of education from the kinder- 
garten thru the university planned in terms of the economic 
needs of society. Due allowance can be made for education 
for leisure and for culture. If the junior college can take 
its place in such a planned system of education, it will be a 
great economic asset. If it is allowed to grow without any 
relation to the economic needs of society, it may be an eco- 
nomic curse. The opportunity cffers a real challenge to those 
interested in the junior college. Will they plan the output 
of the junior college in terms of the needs of society better 
than this has been done for any other part of our educational 
system ? 


ee oe 
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PART V 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 


WILLARD W. PATTY, Professor of Education 


1. What are the functions of the junior college curricula? 

“A standard junior college is an institution of higher educa- 
tion with a curriculum covering 2 years of collegiate work 
(at least 60 semester hours, or the equivalent in year, term, 
or quarter credits) which is based upon and continues or 
supplements the work of secondary instruction as given in 
any accredited four-year high school. A semester hour is 
defined as one period of classroom work in lecture or recita- 
tion extending through not less than 50 minutes net or their 
equivalent per week for a period of 18 weeks, 2 periods of 
laboratory work being counted as the equivalent of 1 hour 
of lecture or recitation.” 

A study of the purposes of junior college work as revealed 
by scientific investigations and as expressed by writers on 
this subject reveals 2 major objectives. 

Dr. L. V. Koos in his notable investigation? of the junior 
college movement in 1924 found the first major function to 
be “offering 2 years of work acceptable to colleges and uni- 
versities.” The other major purpose of the junior college 
refers to “preparation for occupations the final training for 
which would be given during junior college years.” He states 
that “if occupations for which the final training can be com- 
pleted during what are commonly accepted as [high school] 
secondary school years are classified as trades, and, if those 
for which such training can be completed only with 4 or more 
years of work beyond the high school are classified as pro- 
fessions, what is advocated is training for semi-professions.” 

The late Dean of the Faculties and Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of California, Dr. Alexis F. Lange, 


1The North Central Association Quarterly, June, 1927, p. 22. 
2 Koos, L. V., The Junior College, Research Publications of the University of Minne- 
sota, Education Series, No. 5, vol. I, p. 18. 
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who has been termed the “father” of the junior college move- 
ment in America, has expressed his beliefs concerning the 
functions of the junior college during a period from 1916 to 
1920 in at least 4 published articles.* In the most recent 
article of this series he has expressed in the following excerpts 
the keynote of his understanding of the relative value of the 
functions of the junior college. 

“IT am more than skeptical about the educational success of 
any junior college with only non-vocational departments.” 

“Probably the greatest and certainly the most original con- 
tribution to be made by the junior college is the creation of 
means of training for the vocations, occupying the middle 
ground between those of the artisan type and the professions.” 

The purpose of this study is to secure evidence upon which 
a sound recommendation for junior college curricula may be 
based. In this investigation the provision of the 2 years of 
lower division work in universities and the provision of train- 
ing for the semi-professions are accepted as the major func- 
tions of the junior college as an institution. 

2. What are the limitations of this study? 

This inquiry has been pursued in 2 directions. First, a 
comparative study of lower division requirements as pre- 
scribed by universities, that is, requirements as prescribed by 
universities in their lower division curricula, has been made. 
If young people are to be provided with educational oppor- 
tunities in junior colleges in home communities equivalent to 
those that are now offered in colleges and universities, the 
necessity of such a study is evident. Secend, the distributions 
of occupations in one large and one small Indiana community 
in order to secure evidence concerning the needs for semi-pro- 
fessional training courses of junior college grade have been 
investigated. 


» 


What are the pre-professional curricula prescriptions ? 

In order to make this study definite it has been applied to 
the three large universities of Indiana: Indiana University, 
Purdue University, and the University of Notre Dame. 


The Junior Colleue with Special Reference to California,” A. F. Lange, Adminix 

tration and Supeorvivcion, January 1, 1916 ‘The Junior College as an Intevral Part of 

Public chool System The chool Review, vol 15, No. 7, September, 1917, pp. 

Th Junior Collewe What Manne of Child Shall Thi Be?" School and 

euly ol N 165, rebruar , 191K, pp. 211-216; “The Junior College,” Sierra 
Educational Neu ol, 16, No. & October, 1920, pp. 183-486 
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These universities offer educational opportunities to the 
people in 21 major professional courses in which specific 
lower division prescriptions are made. The names of these 
courses, together with the lower division prescriptions for 
each, for each of the three universities follow: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL COURSES AT PURDUE 


UNIVERSITY 
Agriculture* 
FIRST YEAR 
Required 
First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
NE car enn wenewhe were 3 NE SG oad conection 3 
Chemistry 1 or la.......... 3 Chemistry 2 or 2a.......... 3 
err 3 i, eer 3 
eT rere rere 3 Agricultural Engineering 11. 2% 
Military Training 1........ i % Military Training 2......... 138 
RPE SE ar re ee ree 6 eee Eee 6 
Electives 
Hours Hours 
Animal Husbandry 4........ 3 Animal Husbandry 7........ 3 
ow: eRe e 3 Dairy Husbandry 1......... 3 
Farm Management 1....... >, a eer 3 
ee are eee 2 BROTticowene Bn. ke ewe nse 2 
Horticulture 11 .....6<000 2% Prevtaemrente 12 on kos ovine 2 
SECOND YEAR 
Required 
Hours Hours 
2 ee 3 Chemnioter 190 2. siccisevsccs 3 
SS rrr re or 4 Ch ECE CE re 3 
Mathematics 21 ...-cscvees 3 pig errs ere 3 
SE ED k. cin' a aiplww'or wintnewe 3 | SRP ep ee 3 
Military Training 3........ 123 Military Training 4......... 135 
PR ee eee 5 EE re rer rr 6 
Electives 
Hours Hours 
ER Bo. ics oma Sates 235 Animal Husbandry 24....... 3 
PINE EO goo ie vencseserss 238 AGTOROUNG BE nn occcsccceves 3 
a ee 3 es errr err 3 
Horticewlture 25 .....sscc0s. 2 Hortieutéure 26 2... ..sesse. 2 
Dairy Husbandry 17........ 3 Dairy Husbandry 3......... 3 
ge a ert 2 en? EEE TSE TCT 3 


Agricultural Engineering 21. 2% 
* Annual Catalog, 1926-27, p. 112. 
t Students desiring to specialize in Floriculture will take Entomology 1 and may 
elect Agricultural Bngineering 11. 
t Students specializing in Floriculture will take Mathematics 12 in place of Physics 


1b. 
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Floriculture* 


FIRST YEAR 


Hours 
Se ei niaanaiekaomas 3 
Chemistry 1 or 16.... ces: 3 
a” eee re re 3 
I OO oncccésecnvens 3 
a Bee 2 
Military Training 1........ 1% 


Hours 
DEE, Acwncawedocewn<vs 3 
Chemmstry 2 oF Da.....00020 3 
TE 5 G.c0 ba ea eee he 3 
ES cece sesanvees 3 
ee 2 
Military Training 2......... 1% 


Electives 


Hours 
+Horticulture 11 ........... 224 
+Agricultural Engineering 12. 2 


Hours 
Portioweare US 6 onc sicccscce 2 
yAgricultural Engineering 11. 2 


SECOND YEAR 


Hours 
Cemeiatew 190 oo kcccccvisves 3 
A er eee 4 
7 rrr 3 
et eee ree 3 
SE OP ws teusveneseun 3 
PIOwtiomreere BS onc ccccesss 2 
Military Training 3........ 1% 


Annual Catalog, 1926-27, p. 113. 


Hours 
Oe re 3 
| ee 3 
SS ee ee 3 
Peatmemntios 12 . ow. oc ccccs 3 
EE SE pkcirk anes seve 3 
S| ee 2 
Military Training 4 ........ 1% 


+ One course must be chosen in each semester. 


Forestry* 


FIRST YEAR 


Hours 
CD Sear iouialwwila a aieraigin 3 
Chemistry 1 or 14.......25. 3 
ED «Oa trcie ain cach eared ox 3 
Mathematics 12 . . ....0.ccee- 3 
Agricultural Engineering 12 2 
SEE BD a o.siax5n 40 won’ 2% 
Military Training 1.......... 1% 
Forestry Assembly ......... 0 

SECOND 

Hours 
B.S 3 
ae neeee 4 
OS eee 4 
+Agricultural Engineering 22 2 
VEROUMEEN EE Sees scaccdenecs 3 
Military Training 3........ 1% 


Annual Catalog, 1926-27, p. 115. 


Hours 
PT I oie ac eno me bine 3 
Chemistry 2 or 2a.......... 3 
SS eee 3 
Mathematics 11. .......00605 3 


Agricultural Engineering 13 2 


Ls i rae 3 
Military Training 2........ 1% 
Forestry Assembly ......... 0 
YEAR 

Hours 
Cemeitiee TOO occ caccccenss 3 
|. ere ere 3 
ME BOP ce wccitavnncevn 4 
SNS BEN oie dalece cin d's ates 3 
et ae 3 
Military Training 4........ 1% 


* Sophomores in 1927-28 will take Agronomy 15 in place of Forestry 27; alsa 
Physics 1b in the first semester and Acricultural Engineering 22 in the second. 
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Chemical Engineering* 


FIRST YEAR 


Hours Hours 
CI BN. 5s oisit wc cowdinn 3% | ae eer 3% 
Engineering Lectures 3..... y Engineering Lectures 4...... % 
3 Ra caee ls ae ‘ oS ere 3 
German 41 or 55........... é German 42 or 56........... 3 
> eee 5 re 5 
Mechanical Drawing 11..... 2 Mechanical Drawing 12..... 2 
Military Training 1........ 1% Military Training 2........ 134 
BOW Tay Be, OF Be. ccccecess 2 a ee a er 2 

SECOND YEAR 

Hours Hours 
Cemetery 166 oc ccsctsvscs 4 NE oss wavedvivwadnmns 2 
aa ere 3 A ee 4 
German 55 or 145.......... 3 German 56 or 146.......... 3 
Mathomaties S ..... oc ccesess 5 > eee re 3 
Military Training 3........ 1% re 5 
SS ears oer 4 Military Training 4........ 1% 
ee ee % oe SRE mr rar 4 


* Annual Catalog, 1926-27, p. 118. 


Civil Engineering* 
FIRST YEAR 


Hours Hours 
ee ene 3 ee eer: 3 
Engineering Problems 1..... 1 Engineering Problems 2..... 1 
Mathematics 1. .... cccccccss 5 re 5 
Mechanical Drawing 1 or 2.. 3 Descriptive Geometry and 
Military Training 1........ 1% ES EE ee 3 
+Modern Language 21, 33, 41, Military Training 2......... 1% 
53, 61, or 73, or History 9 3 +Modern Language 22, 34, 42, 


54, 62, or 74, or History 10 3 
tNon-Technical Option 3 


SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
Chemiotey Dla «2 wcecccoves 3% Chemistes BB6 «x. .5 6 nckice 2 
SS De 2. eee rere 3 a eee 3 
Mathematics S$ ......00200. 5 Mathematics 4 ............ 5 

Military Training 3......... 1% Military Training 4........ 1% 
|p SAP Arrow 4 RRA eee ee tre 4 

UIE Ek ciccadsncences 2 Re ree are 24 
Non-Technical Option ...... 3 ree 3 
{Non-Technical Option ....... 3 


* Annual Catalog, 1926-27, pp. 120-121. 

+ Engineering students who do not offer for admission at least two years of a 
foreign language, ancient or modern, are required to take at least one year of a 
modern language in the University as one of the non-technical electives. 
will ordinarily be taken in the Freshman year. 

t Must be approved by the Head of the School. At some time during the last 
three years of the course Economics 1 must be included, and also History 1, unless 
History 9-10 were taken in the Freshman year. However, students entering the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may substitute Military Training 5-6, 7-8 for other 
elective or required subjects selected by the Head of the School. 


This subject 
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Mechanical Engineering* 





FIRST YEAR 


ee 3 
Engineering Problems 1..... 1 
|S PPT rete 5 
Mechanical Drawing 1 or 2.. 3 
Military Training 1........ 1% 
+Modern Language 21, 33, 41, 

53, 61, or 73, or History 9 3 
ae Se ares ernest 2 


SECOND 


Hours 
Cmeieter Ble «cic icscicss 3% 
0 a ners 3 
Mathematics 3 ............ 5 
Military Training 3......... 125 
8 rear re 4 
oem pe, Se, OF BS. oc .cccce 2 
tNon-Technical Option ...... 3 


English 10 or 19............ 3 
Engineering Problems 2.... 1 
are 5 
Descriptive Geometry and 
| eee 3 
Military Training 2......... 1% 


+Modern Language 22, 34, 42, 


54, 62, or 74, or History 10 3 
oS ee. SS eee 2 


YEAR 


OS re 2 
St I ey 3 
Mathematics 4 ............ 5 
M. E. Seminar 90.......... i 
er 2% 
Military Training 4 ........ 1% 
eee 4 
Shop 24, 25, or 26.......... 2 


tNon-Technical Option ...... 3 


Annual Catalog, 1926-27, p. 124. 
+ Engineering students who do not offer 
foreign language, ancient or modern, are 1 


modern language in the University as one of 


for admission at least two years of a 
equirecd to take at least one year of a 
the non-technical electives. This subject 


will ordinarily be taken in the Freshman year. 


~ Must be approved by the Head of the 


three years of the course Economics 1 must 


History 9-10 were taken in the Freshman ye 


School. At some time during the last 
be included, and also History 1, unless 


ar. 


Industrial Education* 


FIRST Y 


Hours 
GS Bs i eas 'k Sie ia ace atin al 3 
Pemememnties 39 5 oc ccccccces 3 
Chemistry 1 or la.......... 3 


Mechanical Drawing 1 or 2.. 3 
mew Bi, 22. oF BB... cccccccs 2 
Military Training 1........ 1% 
+Modern Language 21, 33, 41, 

53, 61, 73, or History 9... 3 


SECOND 


Hours 


DSR er ere 3 
Mathematics 13 ......-ece0. 3 
Nee 4 
DD Bk vecuwkaxcueres 3 
meow 24, 25, OF BE. .csccesee B 
Military Training 3........ 1% 
NE bh idnck Meagbaek eka ens 3 
Annual Catalog, 1926-27, pp. 126-127 
tudents in Industrial Edueation who do 
of a foreivn lanyuaye ancient or modern, a 
mxiern languave in the University as « 
subject will ordinarily be taken in the Freshr 


"EAR 


Hours 
English 10 or 19........... 3 
2 err 3 
Chemistry 2 or Sa. ....0222-. 3 
Mechanical Drawing and De- 
scriptive Geometry 3...... 3 
_. 2 ES eee 2 
Military Training 2........ 1% 


+Modern Language 22, 34, 42, 


54, 62, or 74, or History 10 3 
YEAR 


Hours 


I I lies ar ce beaten 3 
Mathematics 14 ............ 3 
Physics sce eb eaewrmenans 4 
ON OS ee rrr 3 
Shop 24, 25, or 26.......... 2 
Military Training 4........ 1% 
IY ss ke Bick. Vee Re 3 


not offer for admission at least two years 


re required to take at least one year of 
ne of the non-technical electives. This 


nan year, 
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Pharmacy* 


FIRST YEAR 


Hours Hours 
Oe, Be rn 3% CN DS iccisincecicays 3% 
| a eee 3 NS rr 3 
Materia Medica 17.......... 3 Materia Medica 18.......... 3 
Pentmemantics 12 ......sccee 3 Mathematics 11 ............ 3 
+Military Training 1......... 123 +Military Training 2........ 128 
ae 4 Se: Oe 4 
PE BEE ocsincsesieviencs 2 POU SI asic ove vcciee de 2 


SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
ph Te eee 4 Tepes TOE oss hide cckas 4 
0 eee 3 Le eee 3 
Materia Medica 1.......... 2% Materia Medica 2........... 2% 
§$Modern Language 21, 33, 41, §$Modern Language 22, 34, 42, 
oe RR ea nae 3 IE are ath ace ais ike we Soa 3 
yMilitary Training 3........ 12 *+Military Training 4........ 125 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Dy drains amare se aeald we 4 RR Oe eters 4 
PRO DE baeicaceccasnnsecs 3 PRN TE ocias srw dem ooaame 3 


* Annual Catalog, 1926-27, p. 133. 

+ Women students will substitute Physical Education 51-52 and Hygiene 61 for 
Military Training 1-2 and Physical Education 53-54 for Military Training 3-4. 

¢ Three-year students changing to the four-year plan of study may offer Phar- 
maceutical Chemictry 107, 108 in place of Chemistry 103, 104. 


§ The language selected must be pursued for two years. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL COURSES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Arts and Letters* 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
eee ee 6 rn 6 
SS PP rer ry 6 ee ee 6 
= Ser re 6 SE Sas wists ach aS 6 
SD. keke kaaeencawanae 3 3. a Se es 6 
DUNC ty 05. 44a ial eieimalnone e's 3 err 6 
DE © cp ae vewne Gewese 3 a eee ar 4 
ere ee 3 
ry eae 4 

General Catalog, 1926-27, p. 66 
Physical Education* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 

Hours Hours 
Et Bar nine sean 6 OF ee ee re 6 
SN oes a sok aerakearea's 3 a rer 6 
St eee eee 3 Secondary Education 6...... 3 
| See ree 10 a ke: aero 7 
Physical Education 1....... 2 Physical Education 2, 2a. . 4 
Physical Education la...... 6 Physical Education 11, 12, 25 8 


General Catalog, 1926-27, p. 98. 
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Art* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Hours Hours 
English 1 6 rere 6 
History 1 ns 6 Foreign Language ......... 6 
Foreign Language ......... 6 ee eee 6 
Education 1 3 SAR ey 16 
Me D wkés wien eanedn cant 10 
26-27, p. 9, 
Music* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Hours Hours 
6 English (Poetry and Drama) 6 
rene a 6 PRE, © canaciacsrceca © 
Composition 1.... 6 Foreign Language 1........ 6 
I Music (Secondary). 4 Music Composition 2........ 4 
Major Sequence 10 Major Sequence ........... 10 
Pre-Medical Course* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Hours Hours 
4 2 10 Pewnies 6.6. Gh Gb ...6 ness 10 
try 1,2 10 Chemistry 11, 12, 11b, 12b..10 
Z ] 6 _... 2% Seer rrr se 8 
Foreign Language 6 Foreign Language ......... 6 
Pharmacy’ 
FIRST YEAR 
f 4 Second Semester 
Hour Hours 
a 2 Se Re tee 2 
sg ree 3 
j z 2 Pharmacy 7 eee ee eee 2 
j 4 yt Pe 
j 2 Pharmacy 16 iid tbecala eae 
Che Chemistry 2 Sauce wks D 
¥ english 1 : ee 3 
LCOND YEAR 
Hou Hour 
} zZ Pharmacy 4% 2 
( Vharmacy 6 1 
Vharmacy 2] 
Pharmacy 14 ; 
Chemistry 12, 12b ly 
yusaye Lanpuape ‘f 
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: Civil Engineering* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Hours Hours 


Mathematics 1, 3, 4........ 12 Mathematics 5, 6, 8, 11, 12..16 
Mechanical Drawing 1, 2.... 4 Physics 3, 4, 3b, 4b......... 8 


CE By Os kc ca wnegcosnn 8 Mechanical Drawing 5...... 1 
Se ae ee a Civil Engineering 1, 2......10 
, Serre reer 

General Catalog, 1926-27, p. 160 


Mechanical Engineering* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Mathematics 1, 3, 4........ 12 Mathematics 5, 6 a 


ee 8 Physics 3, 4, 3b, ek te 
a. a re 1 Mechanical Drawing 3, 4... 4 
Mechanical Drawing 1, 2.... 4 Mechanical Engineering 1, 2 


SE Se os scene Ge Saas 6 Be oaks Gieote ad. eh 
Electrical Engineering 1, 2 8 


General Catalog, 1926-27. p. 165 


Electrical Engineering* 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Hours Hours 


Mathematics 1, 3, 4......... 12 Mathematics 5, 6, 8.. 8 
ye Se A rar 4 Physics 3, 4, 3b, 46 euizs 8 
ee Sarre er 8 Electrical Engineering 1, 2.. 8 
Mechanical Drawing 1, 2.... 4 Mechanical Drawing 3, 4.... 4 
ee ee 6 Mechanical Engineering 1, 2, 


pe oko we wadne ere ee ee 


General Catalog, 1926-27, p. 166 


Mining Engineering* 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
Mathematics 1, 3, 4........ 12 Mathematics ‘9, 10 6 
+. ye Se eee } Physies 3, 4, 30, 4 s 
a re 10 Mining Engineering 1, 2 } 
Mechanical Drawing 1, 2 t Civil Engineering 1, 6 
EE vcivouwepaws 6 Mechanical Engineering 1, 4 


Mechanical Drawing 3, 4, 
General Catalow, 1 )2t 


Chemical Engineering* 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
Chemical Engineering 1, 2. .10 Chemical Engineering t Ss 
Mathematics 1, 3, 4 12 Chemical Engineering 5, 5 
Physics 2, 2b H 6, 6b Lv 
Mechanical Drawing 1, 2 t Physies 3, 4, 30, 40 Ss 
Mnglish | 6 Mechanical Drawing 3, 4 t 


Mathematics 9, 10 
Mechanical Engineering t, 4. 4 


(ieneral Catal Bu 
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Architecture* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 

Hours Hours 
Mathematics 1, 3, 4......... 12 Mathematics 9, 10.......... 6 
ek Serre 4 Physics 3, 4, 3b, 4b......... 8 
Architecture eS ee 12 Architecture A OS eee 10 
Freehand Drawing ........ 4 Architecture 12, i pee 9 
ee TT eee 6 CE © cebadeewsncces awe 3 

General Catalog, 1926-27, p. 175. 
Commerce* 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 

Hours Hours 
> eer rere re pererre 6 i ere create: 6 
Modern Language ......... 6 > Pr re re 6 
| SS eee 6 ck a 6 
DEE. cttnnazedetnanvees 3 IIE Oc hn wie o hm srnin x0 6 
7 |} SR a ee 3 Modern Language .......... 6 
ee eer rere 3 >. a eee 4 
Marketing 11 (12)......... 3 
SN POS nitae sauce orecccala 4 


General Catalog, 1926-27, p. 195. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL COURSES AT INDIANA 


UNIVERSITY 


Law* 


FIRST YEAR 


First Semester 


Hours 
English Composition ....... 2 
SERRE rer 3 
EE, oe dg a dpe ere enw awe 5 
SL, oo nddhawiceeadans 5 
Military Training or Physical 
POEUN ok ves coe snrsed< 1 


Second Semester 


Hours 
English Composition ....... 2 
OS ee re 3 
GORE TEE CEE EE 5 
DING fi. ccccnssurhees 5 
0 rrr Toe re 1 


Military Training or Physical 
EN a Kaeo eieee bans 


SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
Maior Subject ............. 5 Mater Bubiect ....cccccees 5 
PORE SO RP Peron ee 5 SN 7s 2 ars, ial op Sara ewe os 5 
ESSER OOO LE OE 5 IE 55 bt a kee one 5 
Military Training or Physical Military Training or Physical 

PUNE tc aswa ceo eens ee See 
Catalog, 1927, p. 258. 
Medicine* 

FIRST YEAR 

Hours Hours 
Modern Language ......... 5 Modern Language ......... 5 
yl eee 3 TS rrr ree 5 
English Composition ....... 2 English Composition ...... 2 
ST A nciceweaveucaewoe 4 EE igioicuténc yes eneuns 4 


EE EE is kate wnsawewe 2 
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SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
Modern Language ......... 3 Modern Language ......... 3 
OS eer re 5 PEO rere 4 
3, Sr ee, ene 4 Organic Chemistry ......... 6 
CO Ee rr 3 PO ON er Te 2 
* Catalog, 1927, p. 277 
Nurses* 


A student who has upon the records of Indiana University 
90 hours of credit in the College of Liberal Arts and has done 
at least one continuous year’s work in residence as a student 
in the College of Liberal Arts of Indiana University, may 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the completion 
of the two-years’ course in the Training School for Nurses at 
the Indiana University hospitals in Indianapolis, provided 
that the student has met all the requirements of the College 
of Liberal Arts in Groups A, B, C, D, and E, and in addition 
has satisfied the requirements of some one department in the 
College as to major and minor subjects.7 

* Catalog, 1927, p. 319. 

+A. Four hours of English Composition. 

B. One hour of hygiene lectures. 

C. Twenty hours of foreign language. 

D. Twenty hours in a group consisting of mathematics and natural science. 

E. Fourteen hours chesen from the following subjects: history; political science ; 
economies and sociology; English literature; journalism; Greek literature in English 
translation, and Greek iife; philosophy; education; fine arts; music; history of the 
English language (Comparative Philology 101), and ballad and epic (Comparative 
Philology 206). Courses technical or professional in character may not be counted 
in this group. 


F’. Four hours in military training or physical education. 
(Catalog, 1927, pp. 110-111). 


Commerce* 


FIRST YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
Pe SON sic nes cence v as 2 errr 2 
Mathematics 102 .......... 3 Mathematics 116 ........... 3 
Foreign Language ......... 5 Foreign Language ......... 5 
Commerce 1056 ..-.cccccens 2 Commmares TOS 2. ..cscccce 2 
i OO xs Laks mevesane's 3  § aren 3 
0 RSS reer re 1 Military Training or Physical 
Military Training or Physical ner re 


SN oa has se wana l 
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SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 

NN PP he, ee 5 NO i ca ee 5 
Economics ElOla .......... 3 Economics E1016 .......... 3 
Economics 102a or Commerce Economics 1026 or Commerce 

| ERS ES ree 2 ar ae 
Political Science 10la....... 3 Political Science 101b....... 3 
Mathematics 105a .......... 2 Mathematics 1056 ......... 2 
Military Training or Physical Military Training or Physical 

oe on wane boone s 1 SE npc asadewedoes 1 


* Catalog, 1927, p. 319. 
+ Hygiene may be taken in the first semester or the second semester of the Fresh- 
man year or Sophomore year. 


Secretarial Training* 
FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
The work of the Freshman year is the same as that prescribed in 
the Business Group. 


SECOND YEAR 


Hours Hours 
FS PE CECE ere 5 eee rer reer errr e 5 
Economics El0la........... 3 Economics E101b .......... 3 
Economics 102a or Commerce Economics 102b or Commerce 
| Eee ee oe 2 EE As wae eee py atte ar oa ae 
Commerce 142a tequired, but Commerce 142b Required, it 
Commerce 140a no credit Commerce 140b | no credit 
Political Science 101la....... 3 Political Science 101b....... 3 
Military Training or Physical = Training or Physical 
Ee ee 1 EE Sv encesrancvas 
Catalog, 1927, p. 321. 
Music* 
FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
Voice, 1 hour daily practice... 2 Voice, 1 hour daily practice.. 2 
Piano, 3 hours daily practice 6 Piano, 3 hours daily practice 6 
Physical Education ......... ] Physical Education ......... 1 
ON RR er ee 5 0 ee rer 5 
English a le ee ah 2 PD ke widen n ee kes 2 
EE oe 6 oa bak eae awe eon | 


SECOND YEAR 


Hour Hours 
Voice, 2 hours daily practice 4 Voice, 2 hours daily practice 4 
Piano, 2 hours daily practice 4 Piano, 2 hours daily pract’ce 4 
Composition 1, Homophonic Appreciation of Music....... 2 
Form 5 Electives (Liberal Arts)..... 5 
Appreciation of Music 2 Physical Education ......... | 
Physical Education ] 


Catalog, 1927, 1 10 
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Dentistry* 
FIRST YEAR 
Clock Hours per Week 
Didactic Laboratory 


Chemistry—Organic and Physiological ........... 2 3 
I I ne ea were abun oun bewaacietn 2 73 
Dental Anatomy, Comparative .............-.eee- 71 0 
Mas harniaig ark aie ew IO ek KA a eae 3 712 
I I oo ea alee laa winners 1 10 
Histology and Embryology (General)............ 2 3 
SECOND YEAR 
I os sid 5 icin iw hg wb Ale ek Be ale aa sale ote 2 4 
Ee. 55s oop, dw 9 icplned 6 a nate ie cero an mee 2 4 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Pharmacology.. 2 0 
Prosthetic Technic, including Crown and Bridge... 2 6 
ce a ES eer ene sop ee 2 6 
UN I ibn crane uy toe cea aRcw dees eee s $§1 6 
Dental Embryology and Histology................ tl 3 
* Catalog, 1927, p. 364. 
+ One semester. 
t First semester. 
§ Second semester. 
Vocational Home-Making* 
FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
Foods I or Textiles, Clothing 5 Foods I or Textiles, Clothing 5 
sis u's aw cae aeoeeas 2 SIE? icc sss ore hse race eS 2 
Ds es a hoa niaie nine Baas 3 DY kb <p Ree cicivewce oes 1 
EE. av evecinsssucucess 5 Elementary Psychology ..... 3 
ER ee i 
SECOND YEAR 
Hours Hours 
a err or rer 5 ee re 2 
Principles of Design..... ie 2 eee ee 5 
Elementary Dressmaking ... 3 Educational Psychology .... 3 
Inorganic Chemistry ....... 5 Organic and Analytical 
WENN Sak one searca ens 5 
Catalog, 1927, p. 152 
Intermediate-Grammar Grade Teacher’s License* 
FIRST YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Hours Hours 
Mawention 101 ..kcsccccccss 3 | ee re 2 
eee a 3 Education 111 (35)........ 3 
Mathematics 104t .......... 3 eee 3 
Bmatiah 101e@ .......0.; coe a Education 122Ar (4Ar)..... 2 
Education 122M (42).... 2 Geology 109a .......... <n 
Education 122Re (61). 2 
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SECOND YEAR 


Hours 
Education 221 (2).......... 2 
Biistery 105¢ ........ aes ae 
ee 
Education 223G (36Bo)..... 2 
Education 222S.S. (4)...... 2 
Education 222La. (4)...... 2 
Physical Education 108..... 2 
School f Education Bulletin, 1926-27 


Hours 

Political Science 101t....... 3 
Education 222Dr (4Dr)..... 3 
Education 231 (79)......... 2 
i. eS eee 2 
Zodlogy 104 or Botany 117t.. 2 
Education 225G (36Bt)..... 3 
13-44 


Physical Education* 


FIRST YEAR 


First Semester 


Hours 
English 10la .............. 2 
Physiology Ae 


Zoology 105 or 205......... 3 
Physical Education 10la.... 1 
Electives te ae cia sete 1 


Second Semester 


Se ee ere 2 
Physiology 103 ............ 5 
PUONEET DEE cicicccwncs 3 
Physical Education 101b.... 1 
eee ree 5 


SECOND YEAR 


Hours 
Education 211 (17h). io 
Chemistry 101 . pace k are 5 
Physical Education 108 <n 
Technique Oa ak mati aaa ai 1 


Physical Education 102a.... 1 
Electives 


School of Education Bulletin, 1926-27 


Hours 
Cg) ars 5 
Re eee 3 
pe core 1 
Physical Education 102b.... 1 
CE DD viesaxwsee needs 2 
NE 5 S66 paw dean eka 4 


66-67. 
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As might be expected, a study of prescriptions of lower 
division courses for various professional courses shows con- 
siderable overlapping. On the other hand, the facts show 
a greater variety of separate subject prescriptions and less 
overlapping in that respect than one might imagine. The 
above table (VII) shows in a summary fashion the identity 
of the 163 different courses prescribed in the current catalogs 
of the three Indiana universities, of Purdue, Notre Dame, and 
Indiana, together with an indication of the number of pro- 
fessional schools prescribing the subjects specified. 

The foregoing lower division prescriptions emphasize the 
complexity of the problem of offering to students in a local 
community junior college education opportunities for prepa- 
ration for professional courses. It is evident that the pro- 
fessional interests and consequent educational objectives of 
young people in a local community vary widely. The junior 
college curricular offerings must vary accordingly if their 
educational needs are to be met. 

As concrete evidence of the variety of professional objec- 
tives of young people, a survey’ made by the county superin- 
tendent of schools of Pulaski County, Indiana, in 1926, under 
direction of the writer is of interest. Pulaski County is es- 
sentially a rural type county containing no large towns or 
cities. The pupils of the public secondary schools of the 
county were asked to state their first and second choices of 
occupations. The other portion of the investigation that is 
pertinent to the present study was that they also expressed 
whether they intended to complete their schooling in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, or colleges and universities. The 
following were the terminal schools chosen by the 962 boys 
and girls: 


Elementary school .............. 63 
eee eee ea 
College or university.............559 


The distribution of choice of occupational objectives of this 
group is especially significant as evidence of the demand for 
pre-professional training in a junior college if such were estab- 
lished in this kind of a county. Of the 559 pupils who planned 
to attend college or university, 540 selected professions as 
follows: 


‘Kemp, J. A. O., “A Brief Vocational Guidance Survey of Schools in Pulaski 
County, Indiana.” 
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a 0 ee 4 
Be wiekie<veerv ase seks SD Be Si wdseres sacs 191 
Fee rarer 2 Electrical Engineering... 18 
Civil Engineering....... | EE acne wnmnpibes ha 2 
ee ae Ge ass bhneseees tenes 10 
Mechanical Engineering... 20 Medicine ............... 16 
EE da ida ace wees 57 Physical Education...... 5 


The above data show that the 540 young people who had 
selected professions as their occupational choices distributed 
their interests among 14 different professions. A check of 
the lower division prescriptions made by these 14 professional 
schools in Indiana universities indicates that it would be neces- 
sary to offer 141 different subjects in a junior college in such 
a community as Pulaski County in order to provide suitable 
pre-professional training for this group. 

4. What is the need for semi-professional curricula? 

The second phase of this inquiry has been to examine the 
occupational field of Indiana in order to secure typical evi- 
dence concerning the need for semi-professional curricula 
that a local community planning to establish a junior college 
would find. Kokomo, a community considered typical of the 
larger cities of Indiana, has been selected as one sample. The 
school district of Knightstown has been selected as indicative 
of occupational distributions in smaller communities of 
Indiana. 

It is a sound educational and economic principle that people 
should be prepared by local training institutions for various 
occupations in harmony with local economic and social de- 
mands for such services. While it is undoubtedly true that 
some people trained in one community go to other communities 
to work, the evidence secured in Indiana studies thus far 
indicates that a majority of high school graduates continue 
to reside in their local communities after graduation. 

The United States Census Bureau, in the Fourteenth Census 
of the United States, included as accurate a study of occupa- 
tions as was possible with the powerful support of the Federal 
Government. Of 230 major occupational groups listed by 
the United States it was found that all but 26 were present 
in Kokomo.* 


5 Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, vol. IV, “‘Occupations,” pp. 277, 
279, 281. 
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Table VIII shows in detail the variety and relative impor- 
tance of occupations followed by the residents of Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


Agriculture, 


1. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


i. 


8. 


TABLE 


Population 10 years of age and over 
All occupations 


forestry, animal husbandry 
Dairy farmers, farmers, stock-raisers............. 


VIII.—OccuPATIONS 


IN KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Dairy farm, farm, and stock-farm laborers........ 
Dairy farm, farm, garden, orchard, etc., foremen... 


Fishermen 


and oystermen 


Foresters, forest rangers, timber cruisers......... 


Gardeners, florists, fruit-growers, and nurserymen. . 


Garden, greenhouse, orchard, and nursery laborers 


Lumbermen, raftsmen, and wood-choppers......... 
9. Owners and managers of log and timber camps.... 
10. Other agricultural and animal husbandry pursuits. . 


NE AE IN 8 iio ios wi kK ea ERS Hew ea wear 


11. 

12. 

13. Coal mine 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. Quarry ope 
19. 

Manu 

20. 

21. 

22. Apprentices, other 
23. Bakers 

24. 

25. Boiler-makers 
26. Brick and 
27 

28. Cabinet-makers 
29. 

30. Carpenters 
31. Coopers 

32. 

33. Dyers 

34. Electricians 
35. 

36. 

37. Engravers 


Foremen, overseers, and inspectors............... 


ar SU MOON san cta dee dewevasadocnece 


Gold and silver mine operatives.................. 


Se II ov sod tata accede be Raesab aan 
Operatives in other and not specified mines....... 


ee 


Oil, gas, and salt well operatives................. 


facturing and mechanical industries.............. 


Apprentices to building and hand trades.......... 
Apprentices to dressmakers and milliners......... 


Blacksmiths, forgemen, and hammermen 


stone masons...... 


3uilders and building contractors................. 


Compositors, linotypers, and type-setters........... 


Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory).... 


Electrotypers, stereotypers, and lithographers...... 
Engineers (stationary), cranemen, hoistmen, etc... 


Male 
12,675 
10,583 
92 
17 
45 
1 


_ 
= 00 — crt 


— bo 


2 

2 
7,242 
40 


Female 
11,684 
2,211 

4 

1 


bo 


608 








ee Serer 
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Male Female 


38. Filers, grinders, buffers, and polishers (metal)..... 108 4 
39. Firemen (except locomotive and fire department). . 68 

40. Foremen and overseers (manufacturing).......... 221 8 
41. Furnacemen, smeltermen, heaters, pourers, etc.... 34 

TD. SNR, oink coin oF na oecasinesivien on een 4 

43. Jewelers, watch makers, goldsmiths, and silversmiths 7 l 

Laborers (n.0.s.) 

44, Building, general and not specified laborers..... 228 3 
45. Chemical and allied industries.................. 

46. Cigar and tobacco factories............cccecce. 1 
7. Clay, glass, and stone industries................ 337 30 
48. Se INO. c's wa das tale pave wae ewes 4 
49. eNO IN hs Scars clans elas Sl evaainly almaileb mae 25 4 
50 Harness and saddle industries.................. 1 1 
51. Helpers in building and hand trades............. 35 

52. ee ee ee errr ee 1,123 42 
53. ee NN Ss vaio os ons cece vedwekenees 202 16 
54. Lumber and furniture industries................ 15 

55. Or BN I a ir vice cc vo nawsdsuaw ae yen 21 

56. a ee eT eee 2 1 
57 BO SO asics. ase’ Se- inh ade orale ne RR Sa as 1 

58. I es nis oh aoe ere ee ees 

Textile industries 

59. CO SNE 6.5: c:cie ween ede wn erbeeseeeeeiaee 1 

60. NI I 2 vc kon pcranraca te arate ee he 

61. TON so sa eat ne ca ceten nee kee ae 

62. Lace See Cmbeettery WAGs. «oii s 66a linn viene wes 

63. RS a ee tne eee ery eee pe 1 

64 Textile dyeing, finishing, and printing mills.... 

65. Woolen and worsted mills.................22:. 

66. I I i a dig eal Gleam. elne 1 

67. III inca sictks.w sr nemo aaetpeaa aes ean 584 79 
i Se I oS Be ned ete oe cee a one 

69. Machinists, millwrights, and tool-makers.......... 960 

70. Managers and superintendents (manufacturing).... 108 

Ti. Teameimctawere ad GURCIRIS «osc cccciccccscscncios 72 

Ts. I, ORR iis bie hak aed co ates’ 61 

73. Millers (grain, flour, feed, etc.).............cc00. l 

74. Milliners and millinery dealers................... 1 27 
75. Molders, founders, and casters (metal)........... 206 l 
ES ee eer mre re 13 

77. Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers.......... 185 2 
Fete - SRM I a we din ce Lacan ae Saree Gain he ec 10 

79. Pattern and model-makers. . oo... 66 cccscccccccwcecs 27 

80. Plasterers and cement finishers................... 25 

81. Plumbers and gas and steam-fitters............... 64 

82. Pressmen and plate printers (printing)........... l 


83. Rollers and roll hands (metal)..... 
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Semi-skilled operatives (n.o.s.) 

Chemical and allied industries.................. 

Cigar and tobacco factories.............eceeee: 9 
Clay, glass, and stone industries................ 400 
Clothing industries 
Food industries 
Harness and saddle industries.................. 4 
Ny en Ss ION 65 o cece cca denbareweme 582 
ee SNe IEE... co adedcves cab sc¥ewress 158 
Lumber and furniture industries................ 12 
Pe Pe Py 5 oe 52 ch dcesncceveixentenses 12 
Printing and publishing 
Shoe factories 


113. Tinsmiths and coppersmiths 


Transportation 





OF EDUCATION 


Male 


i NN a og aes dd hae wena 2 


Textile industries 


Knitting mills 


Lace and embroidery mills... .......02secceces 
Textile dyeing, finishing, and printing mills.... 
Woes Gud worsted WHS... «6c cnc csctecncsi 
Other textile mills 

Other industries 7 

Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory) 22 

Skilled occupations (n.o.s.) 5 

110. Stone-cutters 


Water transportation (selected occupations) 
Boatmen, canal men, and lock keepers........... 


Road and street transportation (selected occupations) 
Carriage and hack drivers 


Draymen, teamsters, and expressmen............ 151 
Foremen of livery and transfer companies...... 


Female 


bo 


12 


53 
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Male Female 

127. Proprietors and managers of transfer companies 4 
Railroad transportation (selected occupations) 

128. Baggagemen and freight agents............... 4 

129. Boiler washers and engine hostlers............. 4 

130. III 5:5, 10 va veces paisa ora we aeons we way ae 10 

131. Conductors (steam railroad) .................. 7 

132. Conductors (atrvect railroad). .....ccccevcccecss 20 

133. | PTT TTT CCPC er re 8 

134. I crus aus.ch einen mind aie we a em eae 48 

135. Re CIEE iv nic dec ocivies awa wnencans 7 

136. BA TD ns boohoo 0s sdcaieesaaere cas 11 

137. ee eee et en eee 24 

138. Officials and superintendents.................... 5 

139. Switchmen, flagmen, and yardmen.............. 42 

140. SUE BE REO: GIN o.oo cho eho ctickntionces 5 1 
Express, post, telegraph, and telephone (selected occupations) 

141. Agents (express companies).................. 3 

142. Express messengers and railway mail clerks..... 4 

143. Ee MUN 6 bh. c cn deex ab asnesacek Udeesdelcress 28 

144, Telegraph and telephone linemen............... 11 

145. OIE: TAIN | oink ccwikos bess eke anssun 5 

146. Te GID. vk. ais Keke Creicsn reassess 19 4 

147. ND CID oii iire vn cake a haneosaalees 2 48 
Other transportation pursuits 

148. Foremen and overseers (N.0.S.)..........0000008 8 

149. DOE Sik ea dewoua ne Gs seer eb neces ee Ree 5 

150. De COORD 6 idee ks deen nn cabeneeeuees 3 

151. Proprietors, officials, and managers (n.o.s.)...... 5 

152. Other occupations (semi-skilled)................ 9 

PU. nth where Nedsd een dentate ders coat 1,319 285 

153. Bankers, brokers, and money lenders.............. 42 

Se See OR 3. aoa anegey hn anew wn wea owen ome. 88 92 

CETTE CEE OCC C CC Ere 84 1 

156. Decorators, drapers, window dressers.............. 5 

Se I 6 ivicis. ohio code Rakes k wh Wee eee Res 113 1 

158. Floorwalkers, foremen, and overseers............. 10 2 

159. Inspectors, gaugers, and samplers................ 

160. Insurance agents and officials.................... 59 1 

161. Laborers in coal and lumber yards, warehouses, ete. 51 

162. Laborers, porters, and helpers in stores........... 51 1 

SE Sp eecke ppasnn cus deedene kee aee eae 27 

164. Proprietors, officials, and managers (n.o.s.)........ 6 1 

165. Real estate agents and officials.................. 60 3 

Bs. Se UN i. a vin cance bk da daWucidemeeemce cee 362 14 

167. Salesmen and saleswomen................cccceees 308 168 

nc PIII 0's). a, s wo.ig: Rocca aaah as ai Slee en ae oe + 1 

169. Wholesale dealers, importers, and exporters....... 15 

170. Other pursuits (semi-skilled)..................05. 34 
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Male 
Public service (not elsewhere classified)............0... 146 
173... Firemen (five department) ..... <0. ccccivecsevceces 20 
172. Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers.............. 51 
Ee EAORUER CORED DOEWIOOE 5 65s occ ck owe ccccsncseinds 19 
174. Marshals, sheriffs, detectives, etc................. 3 
175. Officials and inspectors (city and county)......... 15 
176. Officials and inspectors (state and U.S.).......... 5 
erie: I 5 Gh ras dp aia catr cad or cna aes con we 23 
178. Soldiers, sailors, and marines..................0-: 
ee IN Scio c's 245-5 ka ons eee e maw avewe wewee ews 
ee OO ET ee or ee 338 
ee <n er I aa a's cc wee opie eleemne os 10 
ye CP eT re ere Pert Cree 7 
182. Artists, sculptors, teachers of art................. 1 
SBS. AWEROTS, CGINOTE, PODOTEOTE. « «26 ic ciccccvccecccces 4 
184. Chemists, assayers, metallurgists................. 15 
et MO av cca wade wedene dae ee ae knwatow eee on 32 
186. College presidents and professors................. 3 
i, SE SG Lee tee St eet de pel esc me 17 
188. Designers, draftsmen, and inventors.............. 21 
189. Lawyers, judges, and justices.................... 34 
190. Musicians and teachers of music.................. 17 
Se SN oad ag ara to kv oun waren aie wh ewan kines as 3 
Sed INE iG ra acco ke occa ena aakeaenle kas 8 
19G.. PRYRICIAMS GG SUTHOONE, . . «2. os cecccccacccienses 46 
yg RR RA ae een es per re hay coe aed 28 
a oud escwasieakradwae se odie 48 
ee Ee ga aw wae eee ed 
on ae ee 2 
198. Other professional pursuits................-0.0000. 3 
199. Semi-professional pursuits ..................e000- 34 
200. Attendants and helpers (professional)............ 5 
Domestic and personal service... .....cccccccscccccccscs 368 
201. Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists............ 84 
202. Billiard room, dance hall, skating-rink, etc., keepers 16 
203. Boarding- and lodging-house keepers.............. 7 
RE eae eae Oe Lo er ee Sn 5 
205. Charwomen and cleaners..............ccccccccees 2 
ee. NY I 5 go a bo'o od Kaos e vel weds ke oee was 4 
207. Hotel keepers and managers...................¢. 6 
208. Housekeepers and stewards................0ee00- 2 
ay SOE Ns oe oc in gel cat wipe garded wen 49 
210. Laborers (domestic and professional service)...... 8 
211. Launderers and laundresses (not in laundry)...... 2 
212. Laundry operatives ...... hake secine Dele eee epee es 10 
213. Laundry owners, officials, and managers........... 7 
214. Midwives and nurses (not trained)............... 3 


215. 


Porters (except in stores). 


Female 
4 


bo 


13 
13 
531 
10 


46 
41 


40 
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Male Female 
216. Restaurant, café, and lunchroom keepers. tes tohbeisk hava 31 6 


Sire ee CARN hat RO EW Seeks bate e aa ade ie 61 220 
Be NED 8 6ccnn dowd acwsess iwoieeaeeak Gees 27 38 
See SE I, ods ecient han sled eemureseeie 19 3 
SIE RI 56 ses ig i ae ee eel See ge 496 502 
220. Agents, canvassers, and collectors................ 63 6 
221. Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants........... 128 174 
222. Clerks (except clerks in stores).................- 283 142 
223. Messenger, bundle, and office boys and girls...... 17 4 
224. Stenographers and typists ................0ec008- 5 176 


Home-makers* 


* The United States Census does not include approximately 8,300 home-makers living 
in Kokomo. A special study made of Muncie, Indiana, in 1926 revealed the presence 
of 10,000 home-makers. Since Muncie’s population of 1920° was 37,000 while Kokomo’s 
was 31,000 it seems justified to assume that a similar ratio exists between the number 
of home-makers in the two cities. 

The United States Census does not publish occupational 
data concerning smaller communities. In order to discover 
the occupational distribution situation of small communities, 
therefore, special studies are necessary. Such a study has 
been completed during the current year of the school district 
of Knightstown, Indiana. This study was made by Mr. Lewis 
E. Rogers, under the direction of the writer, as part of a 
Master of Arts thesis study at Indiana University. 

The study shows that even in a small community there is 
considerable diversity of occupation. If the junior college is 
to attempt to perform either of the two major functions for 
which the institution has been said to have been established, 
it is evident, from the data following in Table IX, that it 
could not possibly provide educational opportunities for the 
many diversified small groups present in a small community 
at a reasonable cost to the district. 


TABLE IX.—OCCUPATIONS IN KNIGHTSTOWN, INDIANA 


Clerical Workers— Men Women 
Agents, Railroad and Interurban.................. 3 
SED koe Ka eereeee re s¥ eeu h ean ee eacueees l 

Banking— 

EL i.'c wp'cw whi ee bea ch aw bene ie een 2 
PT CPE ee 4 
ECCT T EL EE Cr oe 2 4 

Ee Te ee See ee rye 2 


General office 
Stockroom clerks 2 
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Postal— Men 
Postmaster ........ ewe csie tne #6 8b sv eeeagees wae siee 1 
SE. as wait barcertielwas weinaein meee eee ane eae ad 1 
ee CD ND sc oon tw caves cewecevesasewmdes 3 
ND Siti nce 000.5 ve cncanseceueuewnsaseagus 3 

35 


Farmers and home-makers— 


NN ST Pe ee re Pare 94 
I: MI 555 5.5 ass ors aed oe aca camel bi wae dle 122 
216 
ER ee ee ey oe ree 
II, WOE ood vx co vd wennene eed wmeee ass 
General— 
NN ina ig aieira te Dita eee. ieee tes bles ied eh ae 121 
EE Widwian adie d o4 ade bee eek ee eee 6 
I ig a ans Cah 's wh edhe eel ok @ bee 2 
EL Sine rare kwh aed hho WRT ee ke aalee eee 
NI RII og ric is w wlbigg ave oe wean eioe 8 
i al i ka as aa os ais ect asec GE bok Soul 
I ks on i withd wie ac alae eed G wee Wa eiaaiatae 11 
Transportation— 
RE OEE CREE Ey ee ite 3 
I a c's 0500 955 oho 04 ee eas kea wus cee 6 
I laa oh op Mc alee wc wee wate 6 
163 
Merchants— 
IE i oo a's sw Gla Walk a Ss ae wis ee RA a eae ed S 
PTS ca cak a resend. ce pig eam ee ae oem eas 2 
IIR 5 cint GoM he rac wu wid wie tn ginre ow ae bw pid Wale ace 15 
EN, GS cnkdn dao ne vdiled< dda eo ue Race aa oine lewd Rae 7 
arcane ks co? teed alg aa hk soca acs l 
tna cin a wig noe kee & ow eataalele aa ala aaeaee 8 
OIE tick c cede nonvecsere case beeees 7 
ED oo ay pa whe kee ead ae meaia 1 
Te a a ele i Se eee oe Pe ae eee oe l 
I oS ra a nn les a i ene ae ee eto 6 
a a 2 
Hardware, implements, harness.................... 7) 
a kabel as kite paleo cate dbligte ce eo aens 1 
PERF OF EO CE PO ES Ie ne ae 5 
OPC ECE EE OE TTT renee 1 
ROO EOP ee he teeny ep eee | 
RI as tas ea wie aca ae ett atas pete ill ge cae tn ete 2 


Women 


67 
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Dealers— Men Women 
| I cn ica aa haw nel heels rhino wean aan ie anor 1 
: ne IN, UN Nis in usd ie ie a aaa a 3 
; PE Sav sa wiestu an cn nese tie pubacemaemewet eae ie 11 
REE a trem outR alee dee oo ae dee eee aR ee ee aaa eate 1 2 
IE iia absinco ne ebsn Cae Ob Ne eereean eee 7 
NE o.ca sauces armnbalew se eerererberesescceees 4 
27 2 
Professions— 
SE 35 Hk eee KORE ea eee ee 3 
I), occas erdlily Gar Wiabin'1a ca cae lets on ea hentia aces etal cana 6 
EE eT rae ee 2 
I MD 5 5-4. winiw a rinse alain eae aes 4 18 
Ns, WIE Sead 0-5. 5. cde Se nein koeaenios ake 6 9 
: PI orp cia ck ooo satan ches des wo pales eames 8 
: | EE oe eer ep ee ee ees 7 
; IE, 55-5 goa Warns ble eben laaine ed Game eaten S 2 
i CD. a cv cs Goran atehuh archon cesaes seman 1 1 
t PE hike sikcknce ace Hive uae vellaeue esa ates 2 
j IN acc secalern Sasa sirname assole Was eA ec am 1 
DER ccs wdncadesatanatxcateveaveseuca ewes 3 
: 43 30 
Skilled Trades 
PEIN n.co-c's otars by a acrpcse is ana eee ead oe pra iene 3 
PID ors. oa ait ce india Gt Sinciainta act ein wae oe 13 
Se SRN SONNE. 6 5k sv 'iakcoe secndseeaessen 2 
EE A Pe Re OE OE 25 
Se ID hin kon ocean db ac delks eevesuerens 4 
PII id. ov care ae orn eceante ddan eae Osean aes 4 
III, oii d's: d. wine Nees we G aoemee ark wire aed 1 
EE Pe Ree ee ee a ee ae 8 
FE REET GLE Tee Me Man SEY TFS S08 4 
F- I. Sine we dlau whe Sele alee o abketnwas ema 10 
IN 5. dae anu ede hehe beac e eee ees 3 
EEN ene Re ea ERT Ree OR TS a eye ea 2 
FUE, CORNER, BONN oii See's haces deSsa nd alee 5 1 
po Ee eer eee. Seer, ane Pa) ae 2 
SN a5 vad wees eunk ese ee S KR ee eee 3 
I I ig cad nas us cbs eee atta ear eerate Ns 23 
BN MII 5. 6-6 5 ovip a exe eSiCSS oe Ka Wenn ken neue 14 
SII s.r in. ce als bales Sacer hE 6 
I are Sees nt Se ee ee 27 
I NNN. hg bic ete Drradmaacaweae eee 40 
IE SUR oy ins ga wedi cadtiotwacsa cones 17 
PUNE ia see a5 he SS els oo a 10 
POE <5 5.0.45%-chanonuecs Siete ceee oes 3 
225 15 
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Other Occupations— Men Women 
ED ic cinco ken es dawiasinwmanannnswans 2 1 
EE EE FE ET EEE EO Pe ec ee 1 
i Se i chew enenne keene ee 2 

5 1 

Part-Time Workers— 

Canning Factory Workers 

February 1 to December 1 
ane aide ok Lt ate ne bier Giglio wee einai 6 
August 15 to November 15 
NN aire cnt aris ah ae a eke ee 50 10 
NY icc cada Naor ene bmg s Renee en ene ema —ae 1 
PEE EET EEE RT OPC PEER OT PTT ETT re 1 
IE Sac siccins ckadewnadebeutnhneoeambuee eee 1 
aa ar oer shicgl a ita. ciara: te ical te ans ios GE ae an 60 
NE: Viv dcdadarspaeh Jeaersdenienrnsecagneeres 10 
59 80 
NN a a Pe 6 ce hacia a Waa aie aa 850 
PY aN ae 2d, cin cater colar Mita pis ge wa nag dl 1,193 





I nae ea ran aes 2,043 


5. What curricula should be recommended for a junior 
college? 

In making recommendations regarding curricular offerings 
for junior colleges it is recognized that the curricular needs 
should vary somewhat in different localities. The ideal junior 
college should offer impartial service to every person within 
the district who wishes to profit by any type of education 
essential to realizing the objectives adopted. To the degree 
that any junior college fails to do this it is to that degree 
imperfect. Likewise to the extent that imperfection in a 
junior college causes discrimination against the laudable edu- 
cational ambitions of any qualified citizen of the district it 
is undemocratic and anti-social. 


6. What pre-professional curricula should be recom- 
mended ? 

In order for a local junior college in Indiana to provide as 
satisfactory facilities for lower division college and university 
work as is now available within the state in its higher insti- 
tutions of learning, it would be necessary to provide acceptable 
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instruction in all of the 163 different subjects indicated here- 
tofore in Table VII. 

As a basis for suggesting a minimum standard for pre- 
professional curricula, two factors seem to deserve special 
consideration. The first that seems evident as a legitimate 
influence upon the judgment of curriculum builders is the 
relative numbers of persons demanding the respective cur- 
ricula. In this investigation no opportunity for securing data 
from original sources regarding this factor has been avail- 
able. Such data should be secured by a continuous survey 
methed by local junior college administrators. 

Table X is suggestive in that it indicates the subjects and 
subject groups offered by 23 public junior colleges in the 
United States in 1921. 


TABLE X.*—CourricuLtum OFrrerRInGs or Pusiic JuNtor COLLEGES 








Average Number | Range in Average 
number of making number of percent 
Subjects and subject groups semester no semester total 
hours offering hours 

English 17.7 17 0-33 6.9 
Public Speaking 3.0 13 0-18 1.2 
Ancient Languages 12.8 Ss 0-41 5.9 
Modern Languages 42.1 0 18-88 16.5 
Mathematics 19.3 1 0-33 7.6 
Science | 44.5 1 0-99 17.5 
Social Subjects 27.5 1 0-45 10.8 
Bible and Religion 0.0 23 0-0 0.0 
Philosophy 2.4 13 0-10 0.9 
Psychology 3.1 8 | 09 1.2 
Physical Education 2.7 11 0-12 1.0 
Music 8.8 16 O-SS 3.5 
Art 3.1 16 0-24 1.2 
Agriculture 5.8 17 0-29 2.3 
Commerce 26.7 6 0-114 10.4 
Education 5.3 17 0-56 2.1 
Engineering and Industrial 16.6 6 0-74 6.5 
Home Economics 9.8 ll 0-57 3.8 
Other occupational 3.8 17 0-47 1.5 


*Adapted from Koos, L. \ The Junior College, Research Publications of the 


University of 
Minnesota, Education Series No. 5, vol. 1, p. 29 


tThis school offers “‘English of Commerce,’’ which has been tabulated under commerce 
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The second major factor to be considered in selecting sub- 
jects for pre-professional work of the junior college is the 
number of professional schools prescribing the subject as a 
specific lower division prerequisite. Table XI presents the 
34 subjects prescribed as lower division work by 3 or more 
professional schools within the 3 Indiana universities con- 
cerning which complete data are presented in Table VII. 


TABLE XI.—FREQUENCY OF PRESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS AND COURSES IN 
LOWER DIVISION YEARS BY PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF INDIANA, 
PURDUE, AND NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITIES (1927) 


(Courses appearing once or twice only not included) 


Frequencies of 


Subjects and Courses Prescription 
os nce cece scenes a ew eberereeapuneeas 31 
I os xi sak cecseae.cts var eeecdcaweraresebeunwars 15 
I inc was Ce DGRa SSR ORK OAS SARs eee ee area” 14 
Re ee Oe ee ee ne ee earn Pye 1: 
DE to dae eee nidGee dew knee autedlen eRe ude Ke man kaaeras 12 
ce cae cs.cnbcdane PER ews mdkanes ewe anen een 10 
is ook cS Ka ds careene ee nenien Se eeesweee 10 
ERI OPE OE PO Ee EE Teer 9 
a ETT ET Tee Re Tere ee ee Te 9 
General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis................. 8 
ri cn ods Dae eee atetaas eee ee eee 7 
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We are fortunate in having available data of a similar char- 
acter selected from 230 professional schools by Dr. L. V. Koos 
in his study of 1924.* Since it was seen in the preceding 
tables showing lower division courses that 163 prescriptions 
were made by the professional schools of 3 universities of In- 
diana, it seems to be conservative to recommend the 63 sub- 
jects and courses listed in Table XII, as the minimum pre- 
professional curricula that a standard junior college should 
offer. 


*“The Junior College,” Edueation Series, No. 5, Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota. 
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7. What semi-professional curricula should be recom- 
mended ? 

Upon what basis should a junior college decide upon the 
semi-professional curricula to be offered in carrying out the 
second major function of the institution? 

It appears that there are two bases of special significance. 
The first basis for judgment is an investigation of the feas- 
ibility of giving the training required for the occupation 
within a two-year period beyond high school and within a 
junior college. A second basis is an investigation of the local 
demand for the semi-professions as revealed by an occupa- 
tional survey of the junior college district. 

The first investigation needed concerning feasibility re- 
quires: first, a satisfactory classification of semi-professions ; 
second, provision by the junior college of environmental con- 
ditions for successful training. A classification might be 
made by either or all of the following means: (1) judgment 
of experts in the semi-professional and professional fields in 
question; (2) survey of two-year institutions now giving pro- 
fessional and semi-professional training; and (3) analysis of 
occupations. 

Considerable work has been done already by Dr. L. V. Koos, 
who used the first two methods. Dr. W. W. Charters and 
Mr. I. B. Whitley have contributed a good example of the third 
in their recent Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits. In- 
fluenced by such studies the following list of occupations is 
suggested tentatively as worthy of consideration by junior col- 
leges. 


TABLE XIII.—OccUPATIONS SUGGESTED TENTATIVELY AS WORTHY OF 
CONSIDERATION BY JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Accountant, general Butter-maker 
Architectural superintendent Buyer, city department store 
Art glass workers— Cafeteria manager— 
Cutters Commercial 
Designers Industrial 
Painters of stained glass Institutional 
Assayer, metal mine (analyst) Cement tester 
Automobile expert repairman Cheese-maker 
Automobile shop foreman Chemical laboratory worker 
Bookkeeper Chief clerk 
Broker— Chiropodist 
Commercial Claims or complaint adjuster 
Loan Collection man 


Stock Commercial sign painter 
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Correspordent 
Cost expert 
Credit man 
Decorative modelers 
Dental workers— 
Assistant 
Mechanic 
Designers— 
Commercial 
Costume 
In jewelry-manufacturing 
Machine or tool 
Dietitian 
Draftsman— 
Architectural 
In building trades 
In civil engineer’s office 
Marine and ship 
Mechanical 
Mine 
Sheet metal 
Stone 
Structural 
Topographical 
Electrician— 
Estimator of electrical jobs 
Estimator, structural steel 
Inspector 
Load dispatcher in power plants 
Magneto and ignition expert 
Plant, factory, or mill 
Engraver. 
In jewelry-manufacturing 
In lithography 
In photo-engraving 
Executive secretary of non-com- 
mercial organization 
Farmer, general 
Florist 
Forest ranger 
Gardener, truck 
General contractor in building 
General manager of store 
General nurseryman 
Home-maker 
Ice cream maker 
Illustrator, commercial 
Insurance men— 
Agent 
Adjuster 





Inspector— 
Bridges 
Boiler 
Building 
Electrical 
Locomotive 
Metal mine 
Mill man, ore dressing 
Miller, head 
Mineral surveyor 
Plumbing 
Railroad signal 
Sanitary 
Interior decorator 
Manager— 
Of butter factory 
Of cheese factory . 
Of farm 
Map-maker 
Masseur 
Merchant— 
Commission 
Department store 
Jobbing 
Retail (one-line store) 
Wholesale 
Musician 
Nurse 
Operator— 
Linotype 
Monotype 
Pasteurizing plant foreman 
Pharmacist 
Poultryman 
Proof-reader 
Propagator 
Printing department foreman 
Real estate agent 
Salesman— 
Automobile 
Farm power machinery 
Lumber 
Piano and phonograph 
Women’s ready-to-wear 
Secretary, private 
Shipping department head of large 
manufacturing concerns 
Show-card writer 
Soliciting freight agent 
Statistical clerk 
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Storekeeper with large manufac- Instrument man 
turing concerns Mine 
Superintendent— Railroad 
Mine or quarry Topographer 
Of construction in building trades Tester for cow-testing association 
Of flour mill Tractor service man or salesman 
Of machine shop Veterinarian 
Of textile mill Vegetable buyer for cannery 
Woods Vegetable foreman on truck farm 
Surveyor— Window decorator (store service) 
General land Wire chief, telephone 
Highway 


The next step to be taken by a junior college is to study the 
local occupational field in order to determine the relative de- 
mand for services of semi-professional people. This study 
should be first made of the junior college district. Probably 
supplemental studies should be made of surrounding commu- 
nities that fall within the placement area of the junior college. 

In order to secure a truly scientific basis for decision a 
series of research studies dealing with “turnover” and “trends 
of development” of these occupations would be necessary. 

If we make specific application to Kokomo, as presented 
in Table VIII, we find evidence for making recommendations 
for provision of curricula for the following groups: 


TABLE XIV.—SEMI-PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS SUGGESTED TENTATIVELY 
AS WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION BY JUNIOR COLLEGES 





Occupation Number in Group 
(a) Agriculture (specializing in dairying, truck-gardening, 
NET 50 ons nn tu ens es bende oie aetene oeuee ean 87. 
(b) Carpenters and building contractors................. 334 
(c) Foremen and overseers (manufacturing) ............. 229 
(d) Machinists, millwrights, and tool-makers.............. 960 
(e) Managers and superintendents (manufacturing)...... 108 
ry TIS 2 aieh a bo wD alata EAS a ewe eR os 180 
Ce SE ng cicnevddcene dered ewresieee anes 85 
a aa oe a el 376 
(i) Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants .............. 302 
(7) Clase Comcept Clerks Im SOOWES) «606 ccc csicccccevscess 425 
CE) TURRRTROES GUE GIPEIES. «0s civic cccsecccsvesévions 181 
Se I ie oo. wk cin ta igt catch rg ao tosis wel ca a ee 8,300 
© This group probably would be supplemented very materially from territory near 


Kokomo. Otherwise the curriculum would not be justified. 


It is probable that there might be combinations of people 
preparing for groups (b), (c), (d), and (e) in certain sub- 
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jects. It is also certain that persons preparing for groups 
(f), (g), (h), (4), and (7) might also be grouped together in 
some classes without loss of efficiency. The importance to 
the community of a high type of home-making training for 
worthy and efficient home membership seems obvious. 

The determination of the specific subjects to be included in 
the various semi-professional courses presents a field for ex- 
tensive future research. Training for the semi-professions 
has been left largely to private business “colleges,’’ private 
automotive and engineering “colleges” and schools, barber 
“colleges,’’ beauty culture “colleges,” private commercial art 
schools and private teachers of music, etc. The presence of 
such institutions for profit in a community is a sure sign of 
insufficiency of the public education program. 

While an attempt has been made here to present some evi- 
dence concerning curricular needs of junior colleges, the chief 
point emphasized by the study is the need for further extended 
and intensive, careful research in order to improve our bases 
for judging the relative needs for various curricula. 


8. Summary. 


1. A standard junior college is an institution of higher 
education with a curriculum covering 2 years of collegiate 
work. 


2. Graduation from an accredited four-year high school 
curriculum is required for entrance. 

3. The junior college has 2 major functions: (a) pre- 
professional courses equivalent to those given in lower division 
work of standard colleges and universities, and (b) specific 
occupational education for the semi-professions. 


4. In order to meet the lower division pre-professional 
course requirements of universities, a wide variety of courses 
must be offered. If we take the situation in the state of In- 
diana, for example, we find 163 different pre-professional 
courses required by the professional schools of Purdue Univer- 
sity, University of Notre Dame, and Indiana University. 

5. <A survey of the life career objectives of all of the secon- 
dary school pupils of a typical rural Indiana county revealed 
that, of the 559 who planned to attend college or university, 
540 distributed their occupational choices among 14 different 
professions. The pre-professional division of a junior college 
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in such a county would be called upon to furnish all the pre- 
requisite courses required by these 14 professional schools. 

6. The city of Kokomo, Indiana, located near the center 
of the state, was selected at random as a typical community 
where establishment of a junior college might be considered. 
The city has a population of 24,359 over 10 years of age, of 
which 562 or 2.3 per cent practice a profession according to 
the 1920 U.S. census. The remainder of the adult popula- 
tion who work are distributed among 185 of the 211 major 
non-professional pursuits listed by the census. Of the 185 
non-professional pursuits at least 12 of the semi-professions 
are followed by sufficient numbers to justify a local semi- 
professional education program. 

7. The presence in any community of business “colleges” 
of various types operated for profit at the expense of private 
individuals who wish to prepare for semi-professions is evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of the public education program. 

8. The investigations thus far indicate that approximately 
133 semi-professions might be prepared for successfully in 
a properly equipped and properly staffed junior college. 

9. In order to secure a truly scientific basis for decision 
as to a local junior college’s semi-professional program, a 
series of studies dealing with such factors as “turnover” and 
“trends of development” of the semi-professions under con- 
sideration should be made. 


10. The diversity in the pre-professional and semi-profes- 
sional educational needs of any community is such that only 
a wealthy junior college district with a large population could 
hope to establish and maintain a junior college that would meet 
satisfactorily these widely differentiated needs. 

11. Further extended and intensive careful research is 
needed in order to improve our bases for judging the relative 
needs for various junior college curricula. 














.APPENDIX 


STATE, REGIONAL, AND NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS THAT HAVE ADOPTED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


American Association of Junior Colleges. 
American Council on Education. 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern 
States. 

4. Association of Texas Colleges. 
5. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
6. Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
: 7. State Association of Mississippi Colleges. 





won 


CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION THAT HAVE 
ADOPTED JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


8. Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
9. Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES THAT HAVE ADOPTED JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STANDARDS 


10. University of Illinois. 

11. University of Iowa. 

12. University of Kansas. 

13. University of Kentucky. 

14. University of Michigan. 

15. University of Minnesota. 
16. University of Missouri. 

17. University of South Dakota. 
18. University of Wyoming. 





STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION THAT HAVE 
ADOPTED JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS 


19. Minnesota State Department of Education. 

20. North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. 
21. Utah State Department of Public Instruction. 

22. Virginia State Department of Public Instruction. 
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